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Dear Viewer, 

VOICES & VISIONS is a television series designed to help the 
American public learn more about the tradition of modern American 
poetry. This guide was produced by the American Library Association to 
assist you, whether you watch the programs at home with family and 
friends, or in discussion groups at libraries or other cultural institutions. 
Funding for the guide is provided by the Annenberg/CPB Project, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, the MacArthur Foundation, and 
the National Endowment for the Arts. 

We hope VOICES & VISIONS will encourage you to explore poetry 
further, using the rich resources of local educational and cultural institu- 
tions. Libraries, museums, and cultural organizz.i :ns have a wealth of 


books, tapes, records and artifacts that highlighi .:d extend the ideas 
presented in the series. Colleges, universities, and «blic chool systems 
offer a variety of courses, lectures and noncredit areas that present 
additional information and insights. 

VOICES & VISIONS is also a college-level cou: a. cludes the 13 
video programs, a poetry anthology anda student I ide. Colleges 
and universities throughout the country will offe: d. 9 individuals 


who complete the formal course of study. 

Contact your local PBS station for informationabu w! 11 VOICES & 
VISIONS will be aired in your area. If you would like 1: ears: how you can 
enroll in the television course, or how you can purchase, rent, or tape the 


programs off the air, call 1-800-LEARNER or return the form in the back 
of this guide. 


We hope you enjoy VOICES & VISIONS. 


Ware Vil ag “7 Vhcrnae J. tal 


Mara Mayor 
Director 
The Annenberg/CPB Project 


Thomas J. Galvin 
Executive Director 
American Library Association 
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INTRODUCING VOICES & VISIONS 





OICES & VISIONS is the most 
ambitious television production ever attempted on American poetry, and 
the most comprehensive. In 13 hour-long programs, the series traces the 
course of the art during the last century and a quarter as it was shaped by 
some of our most important poets. 

Using vintage photographs and film footage, paintings, newsreels, 
original manuscripts and archival materials, video graphics, dramatizations, 
and recordings—including many recitations by several of the authors 
themselves—the series brings to life the writers who crafted the innovative 
works now recognized internationally as distinctively American. In inter- 
views, leading critics, literary historians, biographers, and contemporary 
poets also present the latest scholarly research on each poet and frequently 
offer reevaluations through detailed, insightful analyses of key works. The 
result is a fascinating group portrait of some of the most original, pro- 
vocative, unpredictable, and intensely human personalities in American 
letters. As the individual programs assemble the facts of the poets’ lives and 
outline principal features of their styles, the entire series becomes acom- 
posite picture of the immensely diverse entity called America. 

From Walt Whitman and Emily Dickinson to Robert Lowell and Sylvia 
Plath, the poets featured in VOICES & VISIONS have drawn inspiration 
fro) ur country’s most dynamic elements—the vast and various land- 
scapes, the rich vocabulary and speech rhythms of our common language, 
as well is the attitudes and ideals our unique history and national myth 
have —ngendered. Poets have been called the antennae of the race, and 
the poets in particular have been acutely attuned to the complex factors 
the «ive formed our special character. Besides chronicling the compli- 
cai evolution of our culture, they have often embodied and expressed 
the (eepest stirrings of the American psyche. They have not only 
rer nbered our past and brilliantly recorded their impressions of life dur- 
ing eir eras; though the fact is not always recognized, they have also 
he)» cd create our national sense of self. 

/ ough America declared itself politically independent in 1776, and 
inf: he New World had developed a separate social identity from many 
dive nt ethnic, economic, and philosophical strands long before that, in 
intel . tual matters generally and in literature particularly, the Old World 


af 


culture (especially the prose and 
poetry of England) dominated Jong 
after the Constitution was framed. 
Fifty years after that document was 
endorsed, Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
still waiting for an independent 
American Scholar and calling for an 
American Poet. “We have listened too 
long to the courtly muses of Europe;’ 
he lamented in 1837. America, he 
declared in 1844, “is a poem in our 
eyes; its ample geography dazzles the 
imagination, and it will not wait long 
for metres’ Eleven years later, Walt 
Whitman answered the call and ful- 
filled the prophecy, but in ways not 
even Emerson could have envisioned. 
Emerson stated that whoever would 
be a human being “must be a non- 
conformist: Nonconformist is about 
the only generalization that can be 
applied to the poets featured in the 
VOICES & VISIONS series. But in 
Whitman's case, the concept and 
Emerson's nouons of individuality 
and self-reliance were carried to 
extreme degrees. In his Preface to 
Leaves of Grass, Whitman echoed the 
sage from Boston: “The United States 
themselves are essentially the greatest 
poem” In his masterpiece, Whitman 
revoluuionized the practice of poetry, 
both in style and subject matter. He 
abandoned standard meters and forms 
for free verse and the rhythms of 
natural speech, and admitted “'non- 
poetic” content drawn from ali areas 
of common life. A true democrat, he 
asserted the dignity of all people, as 
well as the value of all things, animate 
and inanimate, and demanded the full 
liberation of the human spirit. In 
“Song of Myself;’ the supreme opti- 
mist sang the praises of Progress and 
with nationalistic zeal he tried to 
embrace the whole expanding enter- 
prise of 19th-century Amcrica. Italso 
fellto him to memorialize the nation's 
greatest tragedy and to mourn the 
losses of the Civil War. 


For his efforts he was rejected by 
most of his contemporaries, though 
eventually he became the single most 
pervasive influence upon modern 
poets, and not only in this country. 
The fate of Emily Dickinson, Whit- 
man’s fellow as free spirit and co- 
founder of American poetry, was even 
harsher. Unknown during her lifetime, 
Dickinson's unorthodox lyrics were 
first published, in heavily edited 
versions, four years after her death. 
Not until 1955 was her work, com- 
plete and unadulterated, finally able 
to be truly appreciated. Then the full 
extent of the skeptical poct’s original- 
ity appeared, both in her startling 
psychological insights and in her 
idiosyncratic style, which anticipated 
many of the technical devices used by 
the unconventional poets who would 
follow decades after her death 

Inapproaching the disparate group 
who created the Modernist movement 
early in this century, the VOICES & 
VISIONS films are particularly engag- 
ing. Singly and together, these individ- 
ualists created the “new poetry” (real- 
ly, poetries) which radically altered 
the writing of verse, and the way itis 
now perceived. Wile famous by 
litle, many of their innovative works 
are not widely famil:r; and though 
some were composce:: over 60 years 
ago, they can still seem: ormidably ad- 
vanced. These prog: ims help de- 
mystify the aura of . rangeness or 
difficulty that surrour !s them. 

Through a wide var ty of pictorial 
and graphic presentai.ons, the pro- 
grams clearly indicate he historical 
contexts for the poems. The Modern- 
ists were born into and ‘ved through 
a period of unprecedc ted change. 
Science and technology were rapidly 
modifying the structure: of society, 
particularly in the large cities, while 
calling into question much of tradi- 
tional thought and belief. These poets 
were especially sensitive to this altered 


environment, and like others in the 
avant-garde, they reacted strongly to 
the constrictions of conventional ar- 
tistic forms, which now seemed out 
moded and inadequate to deal with 
the realities of a new era. As the films 
highlight the biographical facts against 
this cultural background, the critics 
interviewed show how each author 
sought a response to this new con- 
sciousness of the fragmented modern 
world and found his or her own style 
to express it—an individual poctic 
voice and vision 
Growing up at the turn of the cen- 
tury, Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot felt sti- 
fled by what scemed to them (and 
largely then was) the provincialism of 
American culture. Moving abroad, 
they came into immediate contact 
with other aesthetic theorists and ex- 
perimental writers and artists, and in 
this stimulating atmosphere they 
found their way, and 2 small but ap- 
preciative audience Each developed 
highly advanced poetic techniques; 
but, paradoxically, both also drew in- 
spiration from the literature, culture, 
and philosophy of the past. (Pound in 
fact became obsessed with American 
history.) The programs on Pound and 
Eliot show in detail how cach tried to 
revive the masterworks of former 
ages- -from ancient Greece and Rome, 
Medieval and Renaissance Provence 
and lialy, India, China, Japan—and in- 
corp vated fragments from this Great 
Tries tion with more recent materials 
inte “hicir new verse forms. 
ir friends and fellow founders of 
Mo nism William Carlos Williams 
an. carianne Moore also traveled 
abi di, but only on brief visits. They 
pre red to stay at home, and in their 
nat. ~ land they found ample re- 
sou. -s at hand for their own start 
ling original, but distinctly different, 
moc | of poctry. Like Pound and 
Elio! hiey learned from the visual ar- 
tists. |) their cases, however, the Con- 


unent came to them, inthe galleries of 
New York City, and, particularly, in the 
famous Armory Show of 1913. The 
films on Williams and Moore are espe- 
cially effective (and often amusing) 
as they show how these perceptive 
writers applied lessons from the 
iconoclastic painters and sculptors in 
the new structures of their visually 
oriented poems. The programs also 
show how imaginatively cach took a 
wide range of commonplace objects 
and our colloquial speech and forged 
a poctry that could only have been 
made in America. 

Robert Frost gathered his poetic 
materials as well from the American 
experience and idiom, which he care- 
fully selected and subuy heightened 
in his solidly crafted verses. Like 
Pound, early in his career Frost felt 
unappreciated at home and went to 
England to make his name. With 
Pound's aid, he quickly made his 
reputation, then returned to the States 
and proceeded to enjoy the most suc- 
cessful career of any modern poet. 
Although Frost remains the most 
familiar (and most memorized) 
American poct, certain aspects of his 
life were veiled by his fame; these and 
a number of innovations in his work 
(notably his theory of the “sound of 
sense’) are examined in the program 
In analyses of several familiar poems, 
the film also reveals the darker inuma- 
tions and pervading skepticism in his 
deceptively “‘simple” pastorals. 

Wallace Stevens and Hart Crane are 
usually considered among the most 
chalicnging of our experimentalists, 
but their scgments in the series pro- 
vide lucid introductions to their com- 
plex arustry. Like the other Modern- 
ists, both the older and the younger 
writer adapted painterly techniques in 
their pocms and applied methods 
from Continental sources, especially 
the French Symbolists who alsa 
strongly influenced Eliot. But for 





Stevens and Crane, ultimately more 
important than Paris and its “‘deca- 
dent” aesthetes, were the American 
landscape and tradition of Roman- 
Uicism. Stevens's brilliant style com- 
bines a flamboyant verbal technique 
with an insistent philosophical 
perspective, as he attempts to create 
“supreme fictions” ina disillusioned 
age. Crane’s no less extravagant flare 
with language and imagery is matched 
by his complicated epic vision of 
American life, embodied in the struc- 
ture and symbol of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. Several types of innovative 
video representations in the programs 
illustrate beautifully the vivid textures 
and dazzling effects both of these 
sophisticated poets of temperament 
achieved in their spirited lines. 

One of the most prolific and ver- 
satile of American writers, Langston 
Hughes made impressive contribu- 
tions not only in poetry butin fiction, 
drama, nonfiction, and translation. 
With their concrete details drawn 
from real life, musical forms, and social 
critiques, Hughes's verses are im- 
mediately appealing. In the video, the 
poet's several adaptations from the 
black heritage of jazz. the blues, and 
gospel music are dramatically il- 
lustrated, while scenes from the 
author's eventful life trace his trou- 
bled history and that of lis people, 
whom he championcd and inspired. 
The program also recreates the sights 
and sounds of the Ilaricm Renais- 
sance, which Hughes helped create in 
the Twenties. and follo=s the writer's 
many travels, 10 Senegal, Spain, 
France. Russia. and acto this country. 

Throughout her lite, Elizabeth 
Bishop was often in transit. Indeed, 
displacement and homcicssness are 
recurring themes in her work, which 
isamong the niost beautifully crafted 
in modern poste. Gisnop's travels 
took her from Nova Scotia and New 
Fagland to Plonica, Furope, Mexico, 





Brazil, and finally back to Boston. The 
film highlights the north-south polari- 
ty of her experience and imagination, 
particularly in sequences shot in Nova 
Scotia and Brazil, locales this most 
private poet so closely observed and 
transformed in her poignant lines. 
Bishop's gifts of visual and psycholo- 
gical perception are exemplified 
throughout the film in poems that 
depict physical details while convey- 
ing the poet's heightened sense of the 
mysterious dimension of reality. 

Bishop's good friend Robert Lowell 
was the most prominent poet of the 
middle generation, famous not only 
for his brilliant writing but for his bold 
public stands on political issues. The 
evolution of his work demonstrates 
the mid-century transition from the 
compressed, complex high Modernist 
style favored by the cerebral New 
Criticism that dominated American 
poetry following Eliot and Pound, to 
the more open forms and autobio- 
graphical subjects that became the 
fashion in the late Fifties and liberated 
Sixties. Like those early Modernist 
masters, Lowell was a serious student 
of the Great Tradition, to which he 
alludes continually in his poctry early 
and late. Lowell’s intense interest in 
European and American history, parti- 
cularly the darker chapters, gives his 
writing its resonating depth and 
peculiar moral I) ce. Through news- 
reel footage and any photographs 
and recordings. | - video documents 
Lowell's disting shed background 
and the fascinar g contours of his 
influential car¢ . which fused in 
uniqueand highl  isible fashion both 
public and privat history. 

in his dramatic >.oetry and in the 
turmoil of his til Lowell reflected 
many of the tens. 1s of our chaotic 
times. Likewise, it lc violent images 
and emotions of | r poetry and the 
tragic conclusion | her life, Lowell's 
sometime studen: Sylvia Plath has 


come to represent the destructive con- 
flicts of contemporary existence. 
Viewing Plath’s private traumas, so 
graphically revealed in her confes- 
sional verse, many readers have iden- 
tified with her pain and the anger of 
the divicled self she expresses. In the 
film, several friends recall the gifted 
poet's life, and with the critics they 
help separate Plath the woman and 
poet from the mythological figure that 
has arisen since her death, and that 
sometimes obscures the art and sym- 
bolic intent of her psychologically 
charged work 

Asa guide to watching the YOICES 
& VISIONS series, and as a compan- 
ion for reading the poems featured in 
the 13 programs, the following notes 
list principal dates and biographical 
details for each of the pocts. They also 
sketch cach writer's primary in- 
fluences or relations to other artists 
and to literary traditions, with atten- 
tion tothe characteristic subjects and 
technical or stylistic elements that 


distinguish cach poet. In outlining the 
course of each author's life and 
publishing career, the guide highlights 
several of the works examined in denil 
in the programs, and secks to comple- 
ment the films by indicating each 
poet's distinctive contributions to the 
development of American poetry. 

Each essay concludes with a short 
list of collected or selected works by 
the poet, as well as a biography or 
critical study’ Viewers may also wish to 
read the poets in Modern American 
Poets: Their Voices and Visions, 
edited by Robert DiYanni (Random 
House), which includes most of the 
works discussed in the programs. Por 
detailed analyses, illustrated with 
many pictures (several taken from the 
fitms), reaclers may also want to con- 
sult the critical articles collected in 
Voices & Vistons. The Poet in 
America, edited by Helen Vendler 
(Random House); references to a 
number of these essays are made in 
this guide 
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want to reach out to all sorts and 
kinds,’ Robert Frost once said, and in that he certainly succeeded. A 
quarter-century after his death, Frost remains the most popular poet in 
America. More of his work has been committed to memory by more peo- 
ple, it is safe to say, than that ofany contemporary author. In his person— 
the craggy features, the gray hair and gravelly voice, the wry, grandfatherly 
manner—he is still for many the epitome of The Poet. Yet, ironically, the 
very familiarity of his lines and lineaments has tended to mislead admirers. 

In part, that was Frost's intention. As carefully as he crafted his poems, 
the artist cultivated his image. Frost was far from the folksy Yankee farmer 
or sly, genial sage so beloved by photographers and fans alike. But the myth 
he constructed helped further his career, while it concealed the darker 
aspects of his Sife and character. Unfortunately, the popular image also 
helped to obscure the full scope of his poetic achievement. 

Like Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, and others in this series, Frost has long been 
ranked among our major poets. Unlike most of them, he was not at first 
or widely recognized as a technical innovator. Eliot. Pound, Hart Crane. 
Wallace Stevens, and Marianne Moore immediately captured attention as 
avant-garde writers. Their experimental works—with their compressed im- 
ages, ellipses, odd jumps and juxtapositions—werc provocative. Their 
fragmennation reflected the disjointed quality of mc lern life; and like the 
times, their poems could seem confused and baffliiig. 

By contrast, the relatively direct approach of Fros: s graceful lyrics ap- 
peared comfortably conservative, his preference |r formal structures 
downright old-fashioned. Further, he persisted in » king “statements.” 
Readers attracted to the messages could easily overl« k how he delivered 
them. Several of his proverls have in fact entered the aguage—the poet's 
surest bid for immortality But Frost's seeming sti ghtforwardness is 
anything but simple. Despite the homespun image, he | a most subtle poet. 

Philosophically, he was as “advanced” as his cont 1poraries; the con- 
tent of his work is equally complex. Stylistically, for Fr st the high modern- 
ist approach was the road not taken. He did make or: «inal contributions 
to poetic technique, however, particularly in his thec-y of “the sound of 
sense” and his distinctive use of blank verse. And going his own way, he 
made a difference in modern poetry. 
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Robert Frost 


“These poems are written in 
parable,’ Frost once warned, ‘‘so the 
wrong people won't understand, and 
so be saved.’ The remark, quoted 
early in the film Robert Frost, gives a 
useful clue to the work, and hints at 
the character of the writer. In the 
opening sequence, as clouds gather 
over the woods—an ancient image of 
dread and a predominant setting and 
symbol in Frost’s verse—the poet is 
heard recalling Matthew Arnold's 
observation that nature is cruel. The 
reference is key to understanding 
Frost, who shared the 19th-century 
poct's bleak vision of a harsh universe 
indifferent to man. 

Writing shortly after Darwin, 
Arnoid clearly saw the explosive im- 
plications of The Origin of Species on 
traditional belief. In “Dover Beach” 


(186 he lamented the loss of “The 
Sei Faith” in the wake of the new 
sci: fic revelations about the strug- 
gle! survivaland the survival of the 
fitt Now, “the world.” Arnold 
wre! 
which seems 
I before us like a land of 


. Tams, 
Su rious, so beautiful, sonew, 
He: really neither joy, nor love, 
a light, 





Nor certitude, nor peace, nor 
help for pain .. 

When Arnold concluded that “we are 
here as ona darkling plain/Swept with 
confused alarms of struggle and 
flight,’ Frost quite agreed. Through- 
outhis work, he returns to the idea of 
modern man’s anxiety, confusion, and 
uncertainty. 

Superficial reading may suggest 
Frost produced lovely ‘‘nature 
poems” about brooks and trees. But, 
as the poet remarks at the beginning of 
the film, ina forest the trees are killing 
each other, each struggling for a 
limited “place in the sun.’ Though 
“the woods are lovely,” as he says in his 
most famous poem, they are also 
“dark and deep.” In the early 19th cen- 
tury, English Romantic poets could 
recommend a return to nature, a 
revivifying trip that would end in 
communion with the whole universe. 
In America, authors like Whitman and 
Emerson professed to find trans- 
cendental meanings there. Musing on 
the “‘Westrunning Brook’ (1928), 
Frost found “The universal cataract of 
death/That spends to nothingness...” 
Like the weary laborer in “After Apple- 
Picking,’ man sways midway between 
earth and “‘heaven,” his relation to 
both unclear. His “place” is am- 
biguous, his destiny as uncertain and 
troubling as ‘‘this sleep of mine, 
whatever sleep it is.” 

As “one acquainted with the night,” 
Frost often questions the meaning of 
existence. But in the face of despair he 
also offers some consolation. Against 
darkness and chaos, he suggests, man 
can try to impose some order. He can 
attempt (as he puts it in his famous 
definition of poetry) “a momentary 
stay against confusion.” In his own 
poetry, this is expressed through form 
“Writing free verse,” he quipped, “‘is 
like playing tennis with the net down.” 
Primarily a lyric poet, as Richard 
Wilbur reminds us, Frost used coup- 


lets and quatrains and other traditional 
forms, often in unusual ways. Sonnets 
were a favorite mode, and working 
variations on the venerable patterns, 
he produced some of the finest in 
this century. 

He also revolutionized blank verse, 
by applying his principle of “the 
sound of sense.” Frost once said he 
hada “hearing imagination,” and in his 
dramatic dialogues he captures the in- 
dividual personalities of his characters 
by revealing their psyches through the 
curves of their speech. Subtly shaping 
tones and rhythms, structuring the 
rises and falls of colloquial language, 
he points to hidden tensions and the 
feelings concealed in ordinary conver- 
sation. Anger, alienation, and failed 
communication—conveyed well on 
film by the actors in “‘Home Burial’— 
form recurrent themes throughout 
Frost's work. 

In his unconventional sonnet 
“Mowing —a good example ofa Frost 
parable, also beautifully illustrated in 
the program—the poet not only 
depicts the work of the farmer and his 
relation to nature; he demonstrates the 
artist’s labor creating order. Yet Frost 
also defined poctry as “‘organized 
violence with language.” It was notan 
escape, but ‘'a way of taking life by the 
throat.” As for his own life, this notion 
of struggle is what Frost wanted to 
convey as he created the legend of his 
career. 

“He was quite determined from 
very early in his life to make this career 
into a myth of adversity overcome, 
triumphed over,’ William Pritchard 
notes. “It’s a real story, how |] have 
done it,’ Frost recalled. Born in San 
Francisco in 1874, at age 11 he moved 
with his widowed mother to Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, where in high 
school] he met Elinor Miriam White, 
his co-valedictorian. Afraid he'd lose 
her when they went off to college, 
Frost left Dartmouth after one term, 


took odd jobs, taught school, and 
finally married her, in 1895, after she 
graduated from St. Lawrence. Though 
he then put in another two years of 
study, at Harvard, he didn’t take a 
degree. He was eventually to ac- 
cumulate 44 honorary doctorates, in- 
cluding Litt. D’s from Oxford and 
Cambridge, both awarded in 1957. 
Thus, he said, he was “‘educated by 
degrees.” 

From 1900 to 1909, the Frosts lived 
on his grandfather's farm in Derry, 
N.H. When he died, the old man left 
the farm to Frost, along with an annui- 
ty. (Frost didn’t like to acknowledge 
either gift.) As the family grew, the 
poet continued to write a great deal 
and tried to get published, without 
great success. He would later say: 
“Who first recognizes a good one? Not 
his home town, because it's very hard 
in the village when the village idiot 
gets started.” 

in 1912 he sold the farm, and like 
other American writers before and 
since who have felt unappreciated at 
home, he went abroad to make his 
way. He knew that to secure his repu- 
tation in the U.S. he would first have to 
gain the attention and approval ofin- 
fluential critics in England. He was 
not disappointed. In “ondon he met 
Ezra Pound (already musy preaching 
modernism and pro;:ioting future 
classic authors), as we as W. B. Yeats, 
the editor Ford Ma: ox Ford, the 
theorist T. E. Hulme ind the poet 
Edward Thomas, wit! whom he be- 
came good friends. (1 + melancholy 
Thomas is alluded toin fhe Road Not 
Taken."’) He had sailed » ith his family 
in September of 1912.1 October he 
had sold his first book., ‘he contract, 
Frost tells us, was signed ‘three days.) 
He was 39. 

In April of 1913, A Bou's Will was 
published. The volum~ was well- 
received; Thomas wrote a perceptive 
critique, and Pound (who had helped 


get the book published) placed a glow- 
ing review in Poetry magazine—his 
first important notice in America. His 
second collection soon followed, 
North of Boston (1914), and again the 
enthusiastic Pound provided helpful 
publicity. After a decade of obscurity 
in Derry—during which he wrote 
most of the lyrics and dramatic dia- 
logues that went into his first three 
books—he had, in less than three 
years in England, made his name. 
With his career well launched, he 
embarked for the States. When he ar- 
rived home in February of 1915, Henry 
Holt had already issued the American 
edition of North of Boston. A Boy's 
Will soon followed, as did his next 
book, Mountain Interval (1916). In 
1917 Amherst invited him to become 
a professor, the start of a long associa- 
tion, though interrupted by stints at 
Michigan, Dartmouth, Harvard, and 
Yale, as poet-in-residence, a type of 
academic appointment he inau- 
gurated. The first honorary degrees, 
memberships, and medals arrived, 
and the beginning of his brilliant 
carcer. Well before it was over, in 1963, 
Frost had attained a measure of official 
recognition and popular acclaim 
never before achieved by an American 
poet. No other is likely to match it. 
Looking back, the poet exaggerated 
the degree of his struggle, as Professor 
Pritch ‘rd has shown in his “reconsid- 
eration of Frost's life. In recon- 
struci ig his very fortunate and astute- 


lyma ‘ged career, Frostalso conceal- 
ed th more disturbing side of his 
priva ife which lay under the public 
imag. © created. In 1913 he had writ- 
ten: th resentment that Pound 
mist him foran “untutored child,” 


and retorted with colossal understate- 
ment: “Iam not undesigning.”” The 
dark side of Frost’s character was 
already well intimated in the skep- 
ticism, fears, and troubled musings 
expressed in so many of his poems. 
(‘Home Burial,” for example, may well 
reflect the deep strains in his marriage, 
though Frost denied a personal basis 
for the poem.) Sull, when his letters 
were published after his death, and, 
even more so, when Lawrance 
Thompson's exhaustive 3-volume 
biography appeared (1966, 1970, 
1976), readers were shocked to 
discover, behind the charming mask, 
selfishness and hunger for fame, 
callousness and calculation, spite and 
jealousy, especially toward rival poets. 

Despite these late disclosures of the 
all-too-human being, the stature of 
Frost the artist was not diminished. 
Some will continue to downgrade him 
for his ‘accessibility.’ But while the 
more militant modernists among his 
contemporaries enjoy higher critical 
profiles for technical feats in their 
more ‘‘difficult” work, Frost remains 
the master craftsman. Besides his 
original additions to poetic practice, 
he enlarged the art with thought- 
provoking perceptions about the 
human condition. 

Frost was too wise to be 2 great 
optimist. By temperament and in 
method he is aclassical modernist: he 
preferred grace and clarity in language 
to obscurity; he favored structure to 
fragmentation; he strove for coher- 
ence or balance amid chaos. For aspir- 
ing to meaning while mindful of a 
demythologized universe, Frost's 
modern classics may stand as perm:t- 
nent stays against confusion. 


la 
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EZRA P OO U N D 





s baffling a bundle of contradictions 
as any man whom I] had ever known,” the poet John Gould Fletcher wrote 
of Ezra Pound in 1937. “Pound is an incredible ass," Frost declared more 
bluntly, after meeting him in England in 1913—this, despite the fact his 
fellow expatriate secured his earliest success. Ernest Hemingway claimed 
Pound taught him “more about how to write and how not to write than 
anyone clse,” and observed: “He defends [his friends] when they are at- 
tacked, he gets them into magazines and out of jail. He loans them money. 
He sells their pictures. He arranges concerts for them. He writes articles 
about them....He gets publishers to take their books... And in the end a 
few of them refrain from knifing him at the first opportunity” 

Pound's roles as artistic catalyst and confidant are legendary. Yet, clespite 
his countless efforts, he managed eventually to irritate and alienate almost 
everyone, including those he aided most. The indispensable driving force 
in the creation of the Modernist movement, Pound never quite achieved 
the status of literary arbiter he aspired to. And while major innovative 
works he helped bring forth—notably T. S. ElioUs The Waste Land and 
James Joyce's Ulysses—have long been recognized as modern master- 
pieces, his own chief life's work, the Cazztos, is largely unread, except by 
specialists. Both widely praised and roundly condemned, Pound remains 
the most controversial poet of the century. 

Though his service to literature cannot be disputed, Pound's complex 
character still provokes debate. Particularly problematical are the writer's 
evident bigotry and the notorious war-time radio broadcasts, which led 
to charges of treason. Since these unhappy extraliterary events are still a 
focus | attention, and sometimes a distraction from the poet's artistic 
merit, ‘isonly appropriate that Ezra Pound: An American Odyssey begin 
atthe ) wpoint of his career. The circumstances of this disaster and its after- 
math recounted in interviews with Pound’s companion Olga Rudge, 


their ighter Mary de Rachewiltz, his protege and publisher James 
Laug! and other close associates. Their first-hand testimony, along with 
the as. sments of leading scholars Hugh Kenner and Alfred Kazin, help 
clarify =< complicated psychological and political issues surrounding the 


contro. -rsy, as the film proceeds to trace the contours of Pounds very ac- 
tive life \s Kazin says, Pound was “a damned fool,’ but the idealism and 
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Ezra Pound 


prodigious energy (however misguicl- 
ed) that led to ignominy were also in- 
tegral to the personality that produc- 
ed extraordinarily fine poctry and 
seminal criticism. Using historical 
footage, still photographs, and on- 
location filming, the program follows 
the poet's fascinating journey, pro- 
viding contexts nd clues to the Pound 
enigma 

Ezra Pound was born in 1885 inthe 
fronticr town of Hailey, Idaho, where 
his father, Homer, ran the land office. 
His grandfather, Thaddeus Pound, was 
a pioncer entreprencur who became 
a U.S. Congressman. His mother wasa 
distant relative of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Isabcll Pound couldn't 
tolerate Hailey (it was, Pound said, 
“five million miles from anywhere, let 
alone civilization’), and in 1887 the 
family moved East, where Homer was 
employed as assistant assayer at the 
U.S. Mint in Philadelphia. Though he 
spent most of his life abroad, the poet 
never forgot his roots, and deliberately 


exaggerated his American accent and 
delighted in using what he considered 
“Yankee” dialects and slang. 

In 1901 Pound entered the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where he met 
Hilda Doolittle and William Carlos 
Williams, beginning their long friend- 
ship. In 1903 he transferred to 
Hamilton College, where he studied 
Anglo-Saxon, French, Spanish, Italian, 
and Provengal literature. Returning to 
Penn in 1905, he took a master's in 
Romance languages. A fellowship dur- 
ing 1906-7 allowed him to travel 
abroad for further study of the 12th- 
century troubadors, in whose work 
Pound located a major source of mod- 
ern sensibility and poetry. After an un- 
successful stint of teaching at Wabash 
College, he returned to Europe in 
1908. In Venice, he published a poeuy 
collection, A Lime Spento, athisown 
expense, and armed with his first book 
he went to England to make his name 

He wasted no time. His book was 
favorably reviewed, and he met the 
writer and editor Ford Madox Ford 
and the novelist (and close friend of 
Yeats) Olivia Shakespeare, who intro- 
duced him to several literary lights. 
(Pound would marry Olivia's daughter 
Dorothy in 1914.) Pound's flamboyant 
dress and theatrical manner—he wore 
green trousers, a pit’! coat, andasom- 
brero, and was knov. 11 to eat the tulips 
in dinnertable cei srpieces—made 
older luminarics » spect the brash 
foreigner was apo ¢r or charlatan. 
But Pound soon ni. le other crucial 
connections with th younger genera- 
tion, particularly fF — Flint and T. E. 
Hulme, whose acest! ic principles he 
would refine into -ntral tenets of 
Modernism and pro ote as Imagism. 

In 1909 the Lond« publisher Elkin 
Matthews broughtoi Pound's collec- 
tion Personae—a si; ificant title, for 
throughout his work ; 1e protean poet 
would assume a varic iy of historical 
and fictional voices tl speak his lines. 
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In that year also Ford's prestigious 
English Review printed “‘Sestina: 
Altaforte’—the author's own stirring 
reading of the poem is featured in the 
film—and Pound finally met Yeats. 
Despite their differences in age, 
background, and fame, the two grew 
close. The Irish master eventually 
became Pound's disciple, submitting 
his work to the young man’s skillful 
editorial hand, as would so many 
others. The next year he published 
another volume of poetry, Exulta- 
trons, and a scholarly book on 
medieval literature, The Sprrit of 
Romance. te also traveled in Italy, 
where he found inspiration in both its 
ancient landscape and its literature, 
particularly the work of the Roman 
poets Catullus and Sextus Propertius 
and the late medieval Tuscan giants 
Dante and Cavalcanti. In colorful 
scenes shot in Italy and Provence, the 
film presents several of the settings of 
Pound’s life and work, conveying 
something of the spirit of these places 
and the poems. 

In 1911 he met the socialist editor 
A. R. Orage, who introduced him to 
other influential intellectuals and 
hired him to write articles for the New 
Age, where he now appeared along- 
side Gcorge Bernard Shaw, EH. G. 
Wells. Wyndham Lewis, and other 
iMportant writers. Within a remark- 
ably « sort space, Pound had made his 


mark \ hile he sought to retrieve the 
literai,¢ of the past in translation and 
to rer ww it in his own work, Pound 
conc cd of t poetry “renaissance” 


forth. oresent. With his new connec- 
tions th English literary journals and 
with vefry magazine in Chicago, 
Pout ad the forums he needed in 
whic > proclaim the doctrines of the 
Mod: ist revolution. 

He lalready begun to formulate 
apro: im toward creating this “new 
poetr in opposition to the stilted 
conve ‘ions of current “‘genteel” 


verse. In his “‘Credo” (New Age, 
December 1911), he declared his belief 
in “absolute rhythm” in poetry, corres- 
ponding “exactly to the...shade of 
emotion to be expressed," and stated 
that “technique is the test of a man’s 
sincerity” and that “the proper and 
perfect symbol is the natural object.” 
Preferring precision to obscurity, he 
envisioned a ‘harder and saner** 
poctry, ‘austere, direct, free from emo- 
tional slither.” He further discussed 
these maxims and Hulme’s aesthetic 
theorics with Richard Aldington and 
Hilda Doolittle, now resident in Lon- 
don, and they agreed on three basic 
“imagist” principles: direct treatment 
of the subject, no unnecessary words, 
and flexible rhythms based on the 
musical phrase, not “the strictness of 
the metronome.” Under the utle “A 
Few Don'ts by an Imagiste,’ these ideas 
appeared in one of the earliest issues 
of Poetry (March 1913). Pound also 
sent the magazine's editor, Harriet 
Monroe, some exemplary poems by 
Doolittle, signing her “H. D., Imagiste,”* 
and over the next few years he con- 
tinued to place carly work by H.D, 
D. H. Lawrence, Joyce, Williams, Eliot 
(notably “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock”’), and others in Poetry and 
elsewhcre. 

Pound's own most famous carly 
poem, “Ina Station of the Metro”’ 
(Poetry, April 1913), perfectly illus- 
trates in its 20 words the evocative 
force of the imagistic “luminous 
detail” he advocated He had already 
learned the power of suggestion from. 
ancient Greek poems (whose frag- 
ments force readers to use their own 
imaginations to fill in the gaps and 
make associations); but the direct, 
concise technique he used in imagistic 
poems hike “InaStation” he attributed 
more directly to Japanese haiku. In 
1913 he had met the widow of Ernest 
Fenollosa, an American Sinologist and 
Imperial Commissioner of Art in 
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Tokyo, and was asked to act as his 
literary executor. Thus began Pound's 
lifelong study of Oriental writing, par- 
ticularly the work of Confucius. (In 
the film, we see a fascinating segment 
with Pound drawing and explaining 
Chinese pictographs.) Using the literal 
translations in Fenollosa’s notebooks, 
Pound rendered his own versions and 
published Cathay, a poetry collection 
from the Chinese, in 1915. By then, he 
realized the brief, static imagistic 
forms didn't allow for much develop- 
ment. When Amy Lowell appropriated 
his movement, Pound turned from 
what he mockingly called “Amygisme” 
to his new interest: Vorticism, a short- 
lived movement based on painting 
and sculpture which emphasized 
action, “lines of force.” and clusters or 
currents of energy. 

Pound was now writing art criticism 
forthe gofstand the New Age, and in 
1913 he had met the sculptor Henri 
Gaudier-Brzeska, whose work and 
friendship with the poct are described 
in the program. Gaudier’s death, at age 
23, in the First World War affected 
Pound profoundly, making him more 
serious about his vocation as an artist, 
and determined to prevent another 
war. This zeal to save the next genera- 
tion, as James Laughlin remarks in the 
film, led to Pound's obsession with 
economics and poliucs in the Thirties. 
Meanwhile, his prolific production in- 
creased: in 1918 alone, he published 
117 times, and in 1919, 189 pieces ap- 
peared. But while he was busy with 
his own poetry, translations, and art. 
music, and literary reviews, Pound 
devoted his energies to promoting 
unrecognized writers. 

Pound had an uncanny ability for 
spotting new talent. Completely con- 
fident of his own genius, as Kazin 
notes, Pound was not competitive but 
willing to help get into print those 
he sometimes disagrecd with (like 
Williams) or even disliked personally 


(like Lawrence). He met T. S. Eliot 
in 1914 and wrote Harriet Monroe that 
Eliot had “trained himself and 
modernized himself 07 bis own, and 
he persuaded her to publish 
“Prufrock” Gune 1915). He also raised 
moncy and persuaded Flarrict Weaver 
to print Prafrock and Other Observa- 
tions, as wellas Joyce's Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man and, without 
her knowledge, Marianne Moore's first 
Poems. 

By the late Teens, Pound was disen- 
chanted with England, and in 
“Homage to Sextus Propertius” (1919) 
he used an ironic persona from the 
past to voice “certain emotions as vital 
to me in 1917, faced with the infinite 
andineffible imbecility of the Britsh 
Empire, as they were to Propertuus 
some centuries carlier, when faced 
with the infinite and ineffable im- 
becility of the Roman Empire.” He fur- 
ther expressed his shock at the Great 
War and disgust with post-war 
“tawdry cheapness” of taste in his se- 
quence Hugh Selwyn Mauberley, 
summed up in the famous lines: 

There died a myriad, 

and of the best, among them, 
For an old bitc? gone in the teeth, 
For a botched civilization 

In 1920 Pound ni. ©cd to Paris and at 
first was recharged |» the stimulating 
artistic climate of 1 © city, where he 
met Cocteau, Branc. 1, Stravinsky, the 
Dadaists,the Surre. ists, ¢ ¢. cum- 
mings, Gertrude Sti He also met the 
young American vir ist Olga Rudge, 
who became his life ng companion 
and bore his daug: or Mary. Their 
friendship led to Pou. ls composing 
an opera; after mec: g George An- 
theil, he also wrote — book on that 
composer’s musical theories. Again he 
supported Joyce, securing publication 
of Ulysses, and he helped Eliot by 
cutting and shaping The Waste Land. 
But ultimately the Paris of the “Lost 
Generation” proved uncongenial to 





the earnest poet, and Pound left in 
1924 to settle in Rapallo, on the Italian 
Riviera. 

In “exile,” he was liked by the 
townspcople and was often visited by 
other writers, including Yeats and 
James Laughlin, who came to Rapallo 
in 1934 to be the first student tn 
Pound's “‘Ezuversity,”’ amusingly 
described in the film. With Olga 
Rudge (with whom he spent the sum- 
mers in Venice), he arranged concerts 
and initiated the revival of Vivaldi’s 
music. While he continued to aid 
other authors, he now devoted him- 
self to the major project of his poetic 
career, the Cavtos. The idea of writing 
anepic had come to him in his college 
days, and he had published early ver- 
sions of Cantos 1-3 in Poetry in 1917 
But he was dissatisfied and admitted 
subsequent sections were “incom- 
prehensible.” Finally he found his way 
and his voice. In this long, ambitious 
work—it would eventually comprise 
117 secions—Pound poured his vast 
often arcane knowledge, not only of 
literature in many languages (fre- 
quently inserting unidentified pas- 
sages from the originals, us well as 
translations), but also of philosophy, 
economics, art, history. Allusive, 
eclectic, difficult, but likewise highly 
musical and deeply moving in its 
lyrical passages, the sprawling work 
attempts, as Laughlin states, “to show 
atotal view of civilization, as one man 
hadse nit.’ Inthe film, Alfred Kazin, 
Hug!i senner, and the British poet 
Basil inting provide insights into 


Poun > method and cxamine several 
aspec of this complex enterprise, 
whic! ccupied the poct for half a 
cent 


In Gantos, as elsewhere, Pound 


soug’ .o educate, for like Shelley he 
saw i: poct as a legislator of man- 
kind. guide and a lamp of civiliza- 


tion. aring the world was again 
driftii toward destruction, he in- 


creasingly concentrated on economic 
theory and politics Long distrustful of 
capitalism, he located the causes of 
financial, social, and artistic ruin in the 
practice of usury. The Great Depres- 
sion confirmed this view for Pound, 
who now vehemently condemned 
what he believed to be a conspiracy 
among politictans and international 
bankers, identified by him as Jewish. 
Like many others in England and the 
U.S. atthe time, Pound was impressed! 
by Mussolini's early efforts in reform- 
ing Julian economic and social policy 
When, at their first and only meeting, 
in 1933, il Duce casually said he found 
the Cantos ‘divertente” (entertain. 
ing’!), Pound naively thought thathe, 
like Confucius, might instruct the 
emperor. Throughout the Thirties, he 
lectured American politicians ancl 
public figures, as well, writing hun- 
dreds of often cranky letters annually. 
He also wrote hundreds of articles urg- 
ing cconomic reform. After Mussolini 
invaded Ethiopia in 1935, Pound had 
to rationalize his mistiken trust in hins, 
and began to sink into the quagmire of 
paranoid theories. Meanwhile, he con 
tinucd on the Cavos, incorporating 
writings by Jefferson and Adams 
(31-34); in 1936 he published the 
famous “Usura” Canto (45). In 1939 
he sailed to the U.S. and tried to 
conter with leading politicians in 
Washington, without success. 
InJune of 1940, Mussolini declared 
war; and late in 1940, Pound began his 
infamous broadcasts on Rome Radio. 
The mania he had shown 1n his letters 
now seemed psychotic, as he obscene- 
ly denounced bankers, Jews, blacks, 
FDR, Mrs. Roosevelt, Churchill. 
His rambling diatribes were so inco- 
herent somctimes the Italians thought 
he was crazy, or speaking in code 
Pound thought he was just exercising 
his right as 2 U.S. citizen to speak his 
mind. But their vile content aside (and 
though itis doubtful they had any ef- 


fecton the Allies), the speeches were 
treasonable, since they originated 
from enemy territory. Kazin, voicing 
the attitude of many others, wonders 
how sucha great poet could be so self- 
indulgent 

In May of 1945, Pound was inter- 
rogated, then interred with the worst 
military prisoners, near Pisa. Despite 
appalling conditions, Pound still man- 
aged now to write some of his great- 
est, Most Moving poetry, the Pisan 
Cantos In the film, Mary de 
Rachewiltz, Olga Rudge, and other 
witnesses describe these events in 
vivid detail, and comment on what 
followed when Pound was flown to 
Washington and was indicted. In 
February of 1946, a jury found the 
poct mentally unfit to stand trial and 
Pound was sent to St. Elizabeths, a 
hospital for the criminally insane. 

During his 12-year incarceration, 
Pound received many friends and 
other visitors, and kept writing: the 
Cantos in Rock-Drilland Thrones, and 
his translations of The Great Digest 
and The Classic Anthology Defined by 
Confucius, as well as Sophoctes’ 
Women of Trachis. Through the ef- 
forts of Eliot, Hemingway, Frost, and 
especially Archibald MacLeish, Pound 
was released in 1958, and returned to 
Europe. At first elated, he soon fell in- 
to depression. and by 1962 he almost 
ceascd to speak. He was distracted 
with anxiety and sclf-accusation. At 
umes he dismissed the Cantos as a 


complete failure, “a botch,’ and felt his 
work was “stupidity and ignorance all 
the way through.” “But the worst mis- 
take I made,” he told Allen Ginsberg, 
“was that stupid suburban prejudice 
of anti-Semitism. All along that 
spoiled everything.” In Canto 113, he 
wrote: ‘‘my errors and wrecks lie 
about me. /And lam nota demigod, / 
I cannot make it cohere.”” But other last 
lines suggest Pound became resigned, 
and in Canto 117 he reflected “That | 
lost my center / fighting the world.” 
Though silent, he remained active to 
the end, which came quietly on 1 
November 1972. He was buried in 
Venice on the island of San Michele. 

Pound's life andl work have gener- 
ated vast numbers of scholarly studies. 
Disagreements about his character and 
mental condition are not likely to be 
settled soon. Critical opinion on the 
success of the Cantos also remains 
divided. But there can be no doubt 
that, however wrong-headed his poli- 
tics, he was supremely erudite in his 
art. His bold theories and poetic ex- 
periments, with his trenchant criti- 
cism, set the standards of Modernism. 
He retrieved a great deal of the past, 
and his own best original works have 
become monuments. His ceaseless ef- 
forts promoting the genius of others 
would be sufficient to perpetuate 
his memory (2ften given to exag- 
geration, he w: . not wrong when, in 
1922, he decl:; «d the beginning of 
The Pound Era 
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usic—the bittersweet refrains of the 
blues, the rhythms of jazz, the cadences of the spiritual—informs the 
poetry of Langston Hughes. In his large body of work, he not only 
enriched the art by introducing the sounds and structures of these popular 
black musical forms; he expanded its boundaries to include their wealth 
of subject matter—the facts and feelings and everyday experiences of his 
people. His portraits are drawn from common life, especially among the 
urban poor, and in transcribing their speech and habits, Hughes transmits 
their attitudes and aspirations as well. “] am of the tribe,” the poet said, “yet 
I must be a bearer of the light within the tribe.” 

Hughes wanted his poetry to be understood, and by an audience that 
might not have wide familiarity with literature Thus his lyrics are usually 
direct and short. They are also put together with care and economy. Ad- 
dressing real-life concerns—loneliness, injustice, heartache, dreams 
deferred—like blues songs, they are also often humorous, and as they move 
they can carry a satiric sting. 

Like all music, Hughes's Jiterary jazz is not meant merely to be read on 
the page or analyzed, so much as heard and experienced. Hughes himself 
gave countless public recitations, and he intended his book-length se- 
quence “Montage of a Dream Deferred” to have jazz accompaniment. One 
of the most enlightening pleasures of the film Te Dream Keeper is hear- 
ing Hugizes’s poems and witnessing how they come dramatically to life in 
several interpretive performances. 

Early ithe program, Gwendolyn Brooks, herselfa noted poet, recalls 
her exy ience of Hughes’s poems: “There was such an exhilaration in 
finding cv was expressing exactly what you had felt.” Many others have 
shared © at excitement in discovering a personal reality and cultural 
heritag: © these poems. Along with this identification, many aspiring 
black y. rs also realized the possibilities in poetry Hughes had opened 
up. In !: work, generations of black poets—from Brooks and Amiri 
Barakai sonia Sanchez and Nikki Giovanni—found a model. In his life, 
many Ol rs saw an inspiring example of social commitment. Asa writer, 
Hughes  t only observed and reported; he became actively involved in 
the prince 9 black artistic and political movements of his time. 

Hughe. as been called the most influential American black writer of 
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Langston Hughes 


the century. He was certainly one of 
the most prolific. Besides 16 books of 
poetry, he produced three short story 
collections and two novels, three 
historical and four documentary 
studies, 20 dramatic works (plays, 
musicals, operettas), several children’s 
books and radio and TV scripts, as 
well as Wwo volumes of autobiography. 
In addition, he was usually a busy 
journalist whose articles appeared 
widcly in both black and mass-market 
publicauions; his popular Jesse B. Sim- 
ple column ran for 23 years. He also 
edited several anthologies and 
translated works by Nicolas Guillén, 
Garcia Lorca, and others. During 
much of his career, he lived in or near 
poverty. While always very active, he 
was also a private person and, as James 
Baldwin remarks in the film, a lonely 
man. Being a light-bearer carrics 
burdens, and with the constant 
demands, he had a right to sing the 
weary blues. 

Born in 1902 in Joplin. Missouri, 
Hughes spent his formative years liv- 
ing with his grandmother. She had 
served on the underground railroad 
and told the boy of her husbands, both 
abolitionists, and of his great-uncle 
John Mercer Langston, one of the 
most prominent blacks of the 19th 
century, alaw school dean, Congress- 


man, and U.S. representative to Haiti. 
It was probably on her knee that the 
future writer acquired his sense of du- 
ty to his ancestors and responsibility 
to his people. 

Neither of the boy's parents ap- 
preciated his desire to be a writer. His 
father, who had separated from the 
family early and gone to Mexico, 
wanted him to become a mining 
engincer; his mother, who was often 
on the road as a minor actress, €x- 
pected him to get a job after high 
school and help support her. After his 
mother remarried, Hughes moved 
with his parents to Cleveland. At 
Central High School, one teacher in- 
structed him in painting; another 
introduced him to the “Chicago 
School” of poetry, and he was drawn 
to the populist Carl Sandburg and 
Vachel Lindsay. Their works, as well as 
the dialect poems of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar and the democratic vistas of 
Walt Whitman, were to be histing 
influences. 

In 192] he enrolled at Columbia. He 
was bored and depressed, and Ieft 
after a year, when his father cut off 
his funds. This period was the begin- 
ning of the Haricm Renaissance, the 
exciting black artistic movement in 
which Hughes wus to play a major 
part. After publistiing several poems in 
W. E. B. DuBois + ‘he Crisis, he gota 
job asacabin bi in 1923 and voy- 
aged to West Al) a—a pivot ex- 
perience. Anotl job on ship, in 
1924,tookhimtc: ollandand finally 
to Paris, where mia” black jazz players 
were working, anc here Hughes got 
ajobinanightclu!l twas here thathe 
decided to incorp ate jazz rhythms 
into his poems. 

Returning to the States, he got an- 
other ill-paid job, in Washington, asa 
busboy at the Wardman Park Hotel, 
where one December day in 1925 
Vachel Lindsay was staving. Too shy to 
approach the famous poct, the young 





writer left three poems next to Lind- 
say's plate. That night, Lindsay an- 
nounced his “discovery” and read the 
poems to his audience. Actually, the 
poet had already been discovered by 
several other writers, including Carl 
Van Vechten, who had sent Hughes's 
first collection to a publisher. In 
February of 1926, Alfred A- Knopf 
brought out 7he Weary Blues. 
Critical response was mixed, with 
major papers like the New York Tires 
and Washington Post praising the 
book, and many black critics less than 
laudatory, As noted by the historians 
in Langston Hughes. The Dream 
Keeper, many black academicians of 
the time felt embarrassed by Hughes’s 
sad songs here and by his realistic pic- 
tures of the “lower” classes in Fine 
Clothes to the Jew, which followed in 
1927. Besides suffering bad press, 
Hughes was, as usual, strapped for 
cash, But in the spring of 1927, he 
found a ‘godmother’ in the wealthy 
Mrs. Rufus Osgood Mason, who also 
plaved patron to Zora Neale Hurston 
(with whom Hughes was to col- 
laborate, not always happily). Mrs 
Mason, Ike others of her class at the 
time, preferred “her” writers leave 
politics to white people and that black 
folks cxpress their talents for 
“primitive art. Atthe end of 1930, 
Hughes broke with Mrs. Mason 
Thereatter, he was often broke, 
period especially with the onset of 
the De session. Butthe Thirties were 


anexu iely active and fruitful period 
forFlu oes. Ashe developed his art, he 
also | me increasingly instrumen- 
talin tering recognition for Afro- 
Ameri ii tradition. His commitment 
to th asses decpened, and he 
helpe.. ise the consciousness of his 
peopl > their own cultural heritage. 
In his rious manifesto, “The Negro 
Artist. | the Racial Mountain” (1926), 
Hughe) fad written: 


We y. onger Negro artists who 
§ & 


create now tntend to express our 

individual dark-skinned selves 

without fear or shane. If white 

People are pleased we are glad If 

they:are not, it doesnt matter. We 

know we are beautiful And ug- 
hy; too. The tom-toni cries and the 
tom-tom laughs If colored pea- 
ple are pleased we are glad If 
they are not, their displeasure 
doesnt matter either, We biutld 
our temples for tomorrow. strong 
as we know bow, and we stand 
on top of the mountain, free 
within ourselves. 
Free he might have been—and turning 
to leftist politics he would try to teach 
others about freedom, at no small 
cost—hbut, meanwhile, he had to make 
a living. And so began Hughes's 
odyssey and the remarkable range of 
activities that he would pursue ata 
punishing pace for almost four 
decades. 

While continuing to write poems, 
he went on tours around the country, 
reading them (which was morc lucra- 
uve). With a group of other young 
people, he went to Russia to make 1 
film. When the project fell through, he 
stayed on to tour central Asia, making 
his living writing for /zvestia; he also 
composed proletarian verse. He then 
went to Japan and China Scttling in 
California, he churned outarticles and 
stories (Many appearing in Esquire, 
The New Yorker, and Harper's), and 
joined protest groups. When his father 
died. he wentto Mexico and stayed to 
write fiction (and raise money—his 
father left him nothing). There he also 
translated works from Spanish, and 
traveled with the photographer Henri 
Cartier-Bresson. 

In 1935 he won a Guggenheim 
Fellowship and went to Los Angeles to 
work ona children’s book with Arna 
Bontemps. In 1936 he read in Chica- 
go, where he met Richard Wright. 
When the Baltimore Afro-American 
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asked him to be a war correspondent, 
he left to cover the Spanish Civil War. 
In Spain he met Hemingway, Guillen, 
Stephen Spender, Malcolm Cowley, 
Andre Malraux. In this wat, Hughes 
saw parallels with his own people's 
fight for liberation. 

With his mother dying of cancer, he 
returned to the States in 1938, and to 
his beloved Harlem. Through the For- 
ties, he was equally involved: found- 
ing a theater company in Harlem (and 
others later in Chicago and Los 
Angeles, where he also worked on 
movies), writing plays, traveling and 
lecturing extensively. He also wrote 
his autobiography The Big Sea and 
Shakespeare in Harlem (again to 
mixed reviews) In 1942, he intro- 
duced Jesse B. Simple in the Chicago 
Defender. (A sample from the column 
is dramatized in The Dream Keeper.) 
He was now financially secure. 

Inthe Fifties, Hughes devoted much 
of his time to history and fiction, and 
to editing several anthologies. Like 
many other Icftists suspected of being 
Communists, he was called before 
Sen. Joseph McCarthy's Senate Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations. 
This episode and Hughes's subse- 
quent relations with the black com- 
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munity are considered by several 
black scholars in the film. Ironically, 
Hughes's recent biographer Arnold 
Rampersad points out, the more radi- 
cal young leaders in the militant black 
movements of the Sixties came to look 
on him as a reactionary, when only a 
few years before he had been far more 
to the left than they. 

Among the literary community, 
however, Langston Hughes had 
already been long regarded as the 
dean of black writers. And justly so: 
besides offering his own example and 
remarkable production, the poet had 
helped and encouraged! many young: 
er writers with great generosity. His 
distinguished career and honorable 
life ended on 22 May 1967. 

Hughes's contributions were many, 
and his literary work cannot be 
separated from the public man, No 
doubt, from such a large output in 
many genres, much that is topical will 
be read primarily for tts historical 
significance. But the best of the 
pioneering poctry—in its varicty of 
musical forms, dynamic rhythmic in- 
vention, and the messages of its sym- 
pathetic, life-filled portraits—should 
prove his most !:sting legacy. 


1974. 
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alt Whitman was the first American 
poet. There were, of course, many verse writers #7 this country before him, 
but he was the first poet truly of America. While his predecessors and con- 
temporaries (and many after him) continued to follow European, mainly 
English, models, Whitman struck out on his own, creating a distinctly new 
art embodying the ideals, attributes, subjects, and speech of his native land. 
Not the least of this creation is his self-invented “I,” the poetic voice that 
boldly announces: “I celebrate myself.” This cheerfully assertive, daring: 
ly optimistic speaker can declare with supreme confidence, “[W]hat I 
assume you shall assume,” at the very beginning of ‘Song of Myself,” 
because he wants to personify all the national characteristics his work 
celebrates: 

Walt Whitman, an American, one of the roughs, a kosnios, 


Disorderly fleshy and sensual... eating drinking and breeding, 
No sentimentalist. . . . no stander above men and women or 
apart from them... . no more modest than tmmodest. 


Just as America is “One of the great nations, the nation of many nations,” 
the authorial “I” subsumes, partakes “Of every hue and trade and rank, of 
every caste and religion” and proclaims, ‘I can resist anything better than 
my own diversily.” 

In the first and fullest sense a poet, Whitman is a »aker, original and 
nonconformist like his country. He is also a seer or prophet. “I have no 
chair, nor church nor philosophy,’ he admits; but preferring native intui- 
tion to ce doctrines of the past and “things at second or third hand,” he 
tells hi- readers: 

/ 2g enough have you dreamed contemptible dreams, 
w 1 wash the gum from your eyes, 

must babit yourself to the dazzle of the light and of every 

moment of your life. 
It’'spe ps notsurprising that, like other prophets, Whitman found few 
inhis«, .1time who were ready to receive his revelations. Because he ex- 
presse is vision in unconventional form, his work was considered 
“form Because he was frank, he was condemned as “immoral.” In his 
prescic . he may have sensed he would be ignored, for from the first he 
says, “{[ Shhether 1 come to my own today or in ten million years, / I] can 
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Walt Whitman 


cheerfully take it now, or with equal 
cheerfulness I can wait.” He would in 
fact wait a century before other 
gencrations would fully embrace the 
substance and style of his message. 
Walter Whitman, Jr., was born in 
1819 in Huntington, Long Island. This 
still-rural landscape, with fields rolling 
to the Atlantic shore, would become 
the sculing for his most moving poems 
in /eares of Grass He was the second 
of cight surviving children; several of 
them were severcly disturbed, and the 
family was constantly sinking as the 
father unsuccessfully tried his hand at 
farming and housebuilding. The poct 
may be alluding to his childhood 
when, in “Phere Was 2 Child Went 
Forth,” he describes “The mother 
with mild words” and “The father, 
strong, sclfsufficient, manly, mean, 
angered, unjust, / The blow, the quick 
loud word. . .” In any case, it was a 
“peculiar houschold,” Harold Bloom 
notes in the film, and young Walter 
never willingly touched his parents. A 


sense of the child’s experience is pro- 
vided in his poignant “reminiscence,” 
“Out of the Cradie Endlessly 
Rocking.” 

In 1823 the family moved to Brook- 
lyn, where the boy had only five years 
of schooling before he went to work. 
Fortunatcly, his first job was with a 
lawyer, who enrolled him in alending 
library. He would be employed with 
print, One way or another, ever after. At 
12 he was apprenticed as a printer's 
devil and then became a journeyman 
in New York, before returning to teach 
school for two years on Long Island. At 
19 he started a newspaper, the Long 
Islander, which he wrote, edited, 
printed, and delivered himself After 
campaigning for Van Buren in 1840, he 
went back to New York, as acompos- 
itor and then as a reporter, feature 
writer, and an editor for the Aurora, 
the Tatler, and the Democrat. The 
period 1830 to 1850 was a prosperous 
ume for journalism, as the number of 
newspapers grew from 36 to over 250. 
In 1846 he took over the Brooklyn 
Eagle, butleft the popular paper after 
a dispute with the hackers. In 1848 he 
took the editorship of the Crescent in 
New Orleans, traveling there by stage- 
coach and rive: ooat. Enroute, he saw 
the wagons sett) /, out for the prairies; 
in New Orleans he witnessed slaves 
being auctione. !rom all this exper- 
i¢nce—in Long land's farming and 
fishing hamlets, + the thriving trade 
center of Broo! 1 and the cultural 
conglomeratio +f “million-footed 
Manhattan,’ anon the 2,000-mile 
southernjourne, Whitman gathered 
vivid impressio: >of the growing na- 
tion. The sum we ¢!damountto “his 
bank account,’ «is biographer Jus- 
tin Kaplan neatly —uts it in the film. 
Suill, it remains aiiystery how a “pen- 
ny press” hack writcr—even one with 
this rich fund of fiist-hand knowledge 
to draw on—was able to turn his raw 
material to account in such highly 
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Original art. 

Through the course of he program, 
other pocts and critics trace several 
sources Whitman had available to 
transform himself into a poet of 
genius. “There's nothing bookish 
about Whitman's education,” Kaplan 
rightly observes. But even without 
benefit of higher education, the writer 
had access to current ideas: close at 
hand was the whole cultural life ofthe 
metropolis. Asa reporter, he covered 
political debates and public lectures, 
including those of the popular sage 
Rulph Waldo Emerson. In speeches 
and essays, the Boston Brahmin (him- 
sclfa poet) declared the virtues of 
individualism and sclfreliance With 
Henry David Thoreau, he espoused 
Transcendentalism, a philosophy 
derived from Hinduism that views the 
universe as composed of a single spir- 
itual essence in which everyone 
shares. In 1842 Emerson delivered a 
lecture, reviewed by Whitman, in 
which he called foran American Poet, 
“At several points in his lecture,” 
Kaplin notes, “Emerson is practically 
describing the Whitman who would 
emerge fifteen years later”’ Whitman 
heard the message and made use of the 
influcntial intellectual’s ideas, in- 
cluding the notion of the Over-Soul. 
But before he could answer the call, 
the poct hacl to find his own style. 

For that, he turned from the lecture 
hall to the opera house, and to the 
strects aif open spaces of his country. 
With a © oh mix of musical and other 
audio bh | kgrounds, the program pre- 


sents 2 odlorful montage of period 
Paintin, and prints, vintage photo- 
graphs, d sweeping aerial footage to 
recrea. the eclectic scenes and 
sound. hitman fused into poetry. 


ces as diverse as bel carito 

the recitative of fish- 
the bravura of birds,’ the 
he city, and “all sounds as 


J to their uses,” the poct 


From si 
arias at 
pedliars, 
noises « 
they tur 


assimilated his facts as well as his 
phrasing. “The United Stites them- 
sclves are essentially the greatest 
poem,” he declares in the Preface to 
his masterpiece. 

In 1855, probably on July 4th, the 
author presented, anonymously. tae 
first edition of Leaves of Grass before 
the public. Its dozen poems were 
without direct Itterary precedent 
Only 95 pages long, the book would 
eventually change the course of lite r- 
ature. The very modcl ofself-reliance, 
Whitman published it himself, and 
even helped set the type. He also 
wrote his own glowing reviews. Eme r- 
son, whose essay “The Poet" (18-44) 
Whitman echoes in the Preface, re- 
ceiveda free copy, and replicd (as well 
he might have): “1 find it the most ex- 
traordinary piece of witand wisdom 
that America has yet contributed. | 
greet you at the beginning of a great 
career.’ Few joined in Emerson’s 
welcome. 

Ignoring the then-standard literary 
themes of love and war, Whitman took 
America—all of it—as his subject. 
Abandoning conventional ornaments 
and metrics for concrete details con- 
veyed directly in the natural speech 
rhythms of free verse, he revolution 
ized poetic style. The poet's voice is 
alternately intimate and expansive, 
colloquial and grandiloquent. The 
unfettered long lines soar like an 
operatic aria, resound like stirring 
oratory, and roll on, repeating the 
balanced cadences of Biblical psalms. 
They can also whisper or shout or 
mimic everyday “gab” (his word) in 
all its variety. “Tam nota bit tamed,” 
Whitman exalts at the conclusion of 
“Song of Myself.” “1 sound my 
barbaric yawp over the roofs of 
the world.” 

About a century after Leaves of 
Grass first appeared, Allen Ginsberg 
became 2 disciple, as did Galway Kin- 
neland Donald Hall belatedly, as they 
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reveal inthe film. Ginsberg notes that 
from Whitman's long lines he learned 
“‘you could use the breath as long as 
you wanted to explain your idea’—as 
he did in his own iconoclastic How/. 
For Ginsberg and the “Beat Genera- 
tion’ of the Fifties (as for the idealistic 
sons and daughters of Walt in the Six- 
ties), it was not just the poet's breath 
but his beliefs that inspired. For Whit- 
man's contemporaries, it was not the 
length of his lines but their openness 
that repelled. 

Galway Kinnell remarks in the pro- 
gram that it was Whitman's ambition 
“to get sex and the body into poetry,” 
and while he could not do this as ex- 
plicitly as he wanted, “the amazing 
thing is he did it at all!’ Whitman is 
in factremarkably forthright in “Song 
of Myself,” and speaks a good deal 
there about “unspeakable passionate 
love,’ in direct statements, sexual im- 
agery, and erotic description (notably 
the bathing scene in section 11). But 
always, including in the homoerotic 
Passages that have disturbed many 
readers, scx is portrayed as natural, 
healthy, indeed “heavenly.” “Divine ] 
am inside and out,” he affirms. ‘‘Co- 
pulation is no more rank to me than 
death is. /1 believe in the flesh and the 
appetites. /Secing hearing and feeling 
are miracles, and cach part ancl tag of 
me is a miracle” (section 24). This 
exuberant sense of the miraculous 
infuses the rest of the poem, and Whit- 
man’s treatment of sex must be viewed, 
like his other topics, within the total 
context of his unifying vision of 
America. 

“Tam large...1 contain multitudes,” 
he declares, and “Song of Myself’ em- 
braces not only the physical but the 
spiritual dimensions of his country. 
Becoming the voice of the people, the 
poctic “I” praises the most fundamen- 
tal ideals of America, particularly dur- 
ing the !9th century. Like the expand- 
ing nation itself, his list in section 16 


grows to include states from Vermont 
to Georgia to Louisiana and Texas to 
California. As if floating on high or sail- 
ing the seas, he charts the march of 
Manifest Destiny as the new Chosen 
People claim the vast continent. A true 
believer in Progress, in section 15 he 
ticks off the latest marvels of tech- 
nology: the dagucrreotype, the steam- 
boat, the sewing-machine. (He would 
write a panegyric ‘To a Locomotive in 
Winter” in 1876.) He enjoys “grand- 
opera’ and “clear cornets” (30), but 
also revels in the noises of the city— 
“The blab of the pave,” “the clank of 
the shod horses,” ‘‘the clinking and 
shouted jokes,’ even ‘‘the fury of 
roused mobs” (8). Acomplete demo- 
cratand champion of the people, he 
catalogues myriad occupations—car- 
penter and contralto, farmer and “jour 
printer,’ spinning-girl and canal-boy 
and machinist—and welcomes the 
“indescribable crowd,’ from the 
“Yankee girl” to “newly-come im- 
migrants,’ who fill the jobs (15). He 
finds room for “‘a leaf of grass,’ the 
buzzard, a mouse (“miracle enough to 
stagger sextillions of infidels”) (31) 
Utterly egalitarian, he announces: “I 
am the poet of the woman the same as 
the man, / And Is:\ it is as great to be 
a woman as to be a nan." Already far 
ahead of his time, he goes further: 
“Through me moay long dumb 
voices” willspeak. <luding those of 
slaves, prostitutes, © ormed persons, 
the diseased;hew — jaim “the rights 
of them the othe: = down upon” 
(24) It is here he ac “Through me 
forbidden voices,/| cesofsexesand 
lusts... voices veilec| 1d I remove the 
veil’. In the Purif. cal Boston of 
1860, Emerson adv) d Whitman to 
tone down the pice. 1s Donald Hall 
notes. But he coulu ot extract his 
frank treatment of «~. from the or- 
ganic unity of his work. His call for 
liberation—‘Unscrew he locks from 
the doors!’—follows necessarily from 


the central principles of his country 
celebrated in the poetry: 

1 speak the password primeval 

.../ give the sign of democrac; 
By God! I! will accept nothing 
which all cannot have their 
counterpart of on the same 
terms. 
The actual U.S.A. of 1855 was not 
ready to acceptall this idealism. None 
of the 795 copies of the first Leaves of 
Grass sold. 

Rejected, having found no aud- 
ience, Whitman went into a “period of 
slough.” The Civil War pulled him out 
of his depression, and into service as 
a volunteer nurse. In 1855 he had 
painted a glowing portrait of America, 
proclaiming ‘‘there is no trade or 
employment but the young man fol- 
lowing it may become a hero.’ Now, at 
the battlefields and in the hospitals, he 
witnessed the gruesome realities cn- 
dured by ordinary young men, many 
just boys. Inthe program, their solemn 
faces, their often frightened eyes ap- 
pear again in remembrance photo- 
graphs, as do the scenes of awful car- 
nage in the unforgettable plates of Mat- 
thew Brady. Galway Kinnell describes 
the apparition in white that Whitman 
must have appeared, and Allen 
Ginsberg remarks on this ‘Father 
Time’ figure who made his rounds, 
writing !ctters for and ministering to 
his wounded and dying boys. From 
his exp: vicnces in the war, Whitman 
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produced the poems in Drium-Taps 
(1865), which includes his great elegy 
to Lincoln, “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom'd.” 

After the War, Whitman continued 
to write, enlarging and revising his 
“bible™ Leaves of Grass through nine 
editions, even on his deathbed. But his 
best work was already done during 
the brief period 1855-65. In 1865 he 
lost a government job because of his 
“obscene” book; in 1874, atage 54, he 
had a severe stroke and never regained 
his former vigor. He always lived on 
the edge of poverty, though he was 
finally able to buy a little house, on 
Mickle Street, in Camden, New Jersey, 
and in his last years admirers traveled 
there to pay homage. The most influ- 
ential American poct of the 20th cen- 
tury, Walt Whitman died in 1892. 

Of the innumerable poets Whitman 
touched, only the most notable can be 
mentioned here: most of the poets in 
this series—Crane, Williams, Hughes, 
Stevens, even Pound, who finally 
made peace and embraced him—and 
of the next generation, besides the 
poets in the film, such diverse talents 
as Frank O'Hara, Kenneth Koch, A R. 
Ammons, Theodore Roethke. He con- 
tinues to hold out his hand: “fam with 
you, you men and women ofa genera- 
tion, orso many generations hence.... 
Who knows, for all the distance. but I 
am as good as looking at you now, for 
all you cannot see me?” 
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art Crane decided to become a poct 
when he was 10. He had been studying his Aunt Alice's standard editions 
of poetry at his grandmother's house, where he spent a large part of his 
unhappy childhood. One of the turrets of this mansion became his ivory 
tower and a refuge where, with his books, records, and typewriter, he 
found solace amid his parents’ frequent squabbles and separations. His 
beautiful but neurotic mother had made him her confidant, turning him 
against his father, a wealthy candy manufacturer (he invented the Life Saver) 
who found it hard dealing with both his psychosomatically ill wife and 
overly sensitive son. Though they were finally divorced in 1917, Helen and 
Clarence Crane continued to make each other—and their son—miserable 
long after. Torn between them, the lonely adolescent turned to poetry. Out 
of his ambivalence, pain, and longing, he sought an ideal world of the 
imagination. As he would write in his last great work, “The Broken Tower,” 
he “entered the broken world / To trace the visionary company of love.” 
With astonishing ambition, he created a strange new ly: ical language and 
attempted a modern epic embracing all of America. At >is tragically early 
death, he left some of the most original and hauntingi, beautiful poetry 
of the century. 

Harold Hart Crane was born in Garretsville, Ohio, in S99. In 1908, as 
his mother recovered from a nervous breakdown, he w: i to live with his 
grandmother in Cleveland, where he entered East High! .ioolin 1914. He 
was often absent because of family turmoil andl severai 9s, including a 
winter vacation at his grandmother's plantation on the |. © of Pines, near 
Cuba. His experiences in the sensuous Caribbean anc. . sea, as Derek 
Walcott explains in the film Hart Crane, would be impor at inspirations 
for his work. Largely self-taught—always precocious, | devoured the 
classics up in his tower room and scanned avant-garde jou. ils ina literary 
bookstore downtown—Crane left high school before grac ation. He was 
inahurry to begin his career. 

In 1916 he went to New York, where he was supposed t« study witha 
tutor to pass Columbia's entrance exams. Instead, the 17-year-old pursued 
literary contacts. The charming youth soon met the poet Padraic Colum, 
who introduced him to the work of the French Symbolists Baudelaire, 
Rimbaud, and Verlaine. The example of their lives, the intuitive and 
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Hart Crane 


indirect methods in their poetry— 
with meanings implied or suggested 
by symbols or cvoked by moods— 
and the Symbolist theory of mystical 
union with the world through imagi- 
nation and heightened sensation, all 
would be crucial influences in Crane’s 
own quest for transcendent expe- 
rience and an idiom to express his 
ecstitic vision. At the same time, he 
became involved with wo important 
literary magazines. He worked onand 
off at the Lite Review, which pro- 
moted Modernists like Pound, Eltot, 
Joyce, and Wyndham Lewis. He also 
became close with Waldo Frank, who 
with Van Wyck Brooks and others 
edited secre Arts, a journal devoted to 
Ameri: ons like Frostand Dreiser who 


wrote 1 the tradition of Whitman, 
Emerss-n, Dickinson, and Melville 
From se disparate strands, Crane 
wou weave his own poetic 
syn! s 

Mc hile, he was caught in the 
cros of his parents, distracted by 
a OM vy romance” (as Richard 
How puts itin the film) which 
wou scatedly drive him away and 
draw - back, particularly when he 
needy ioncy. After jobs as arcporter 
anda - ) ping clerk, he worked for his 


father; but they quarreled and even- 
tually had a final falling out. Back in 
New York, Crane briefly wrote copy 
for the J. Walter Thompson advertis- 
ing agency. He also had a number Of 
love affairs (he was fonclof sailors), but 
these lasted no longer than his sales 
jobs. Despite the emouonal upheavals, 
he maintained high spirits. It was the 
Roaring Twenties, after all, and with 
his many friends, he plunged into the 
intoxicating aumosphere of Jazz Ape 
New York. His models scem to have 
been Rimbaud and Baudelaire, whose 
advice, Walcott reminds us, was that, 
“if you're going to be drunk, stay 
drunk.’ Such early excesses of drink 
and sex—an appetite that proved in- 
creasingly self-destructive—Crane 
justified as necessary for atuuning the 
heightened sensibility and visionary 
ecstacy from which his poctry flowecl 

Already he had begun or completed 
the amazingly mature poems that 
would be included in his remarkable 
first collection, White Buildings 
(1926). “lam not ready for repen- 
tance,” he announced in “Legend,” 
which strikes the keynote of the book: 
“This cleaving and this burning” by 
one “who /Spends outhimselfagain ” 
The volume also included poignant 
tributes in “My Grandmother's Love 
Letters,’ “Praise foran Urn,” “Chaplin: 
esque, and “At Melville's Tomb’ — 
poems that demonstrate his extraor- 
dinary skill with evocative imagery, As 
elsewhere, Crane’s language here 1s 
allusive and clusive, and many readers 
have found it obscure. In Ictters to 
puzzled friends (including the editor 
of Poetry, who first published “At 
Melville's Fomb’”), the author was will- 
ing to explain his personal symbols 
and the wealth of unusual connota- 
tions he stretched from ordinary 
words into his own special “logic of 
metiphor.” Through pictures and in 
the explications of the pocts, the film 
is parucularly helpful in tracing the 











patterns of association Crane com- 
presses in his dense lines. 

In the program, Malcolm Cowley, 
one of his few surviving friends, notes 
that Crane was saturated with words, 
particularly the rich vocabulary of the 
Elizabethans, notably Shakespeare, 
Jonson, and Marlowe. At the same 
time, the poet gathered the common 
language of the subways and the 
Streets, from advertising, popular 
culture, and technology. “For,” he 
wrote in his essay “Modern Poetry” 
(1930), “unless poetry c2n absorb the 
machine, i.c., acclinatize it as natural- 
ly and casually :ts trees, cattle, galleons, 
castles and all other human assocta- 
tions of the past, then poetry has failed 
its full contemporary function.” In 
“For the Marriage of Faustus and 
Helen,” he frames Marlowe's figure of 
aspiring man and the ancient mytho- 
logical symbol of ideal beauty in 
present-day urban settings ofa street- 
car, a jazz club, and aerial warfare—‘a 
kind of fusion of our time with the 
past,” he wrote Waldo Frank in 1923. 

As fate would have it, Crane fell in 

love. In the spring of the next year, he 
moved into 110 Columbia Heights, in 
Brooklyn, and (unbeknownst to him) 
the very room from which Washing- 
ton Rocbling had supervised the 
building of his Brooklyn Bridge. Crane 
was joined there by a sailor named 
Emil Opffer, and through this intense, 
erotic friendship, the poet said, “] have 
seen the Word made Flesh.” The affair 
cooled, but it provided the inspiration 
for his lyrical suite of six poems, 
“Voyages, which celebrates the 
power of love through the multi- 
faceted images of the sea. The poet's 
affair with the Bridge would be of 
longer duration; he would be engaged 
on his epic project sporadically for 
seven years. 

Crane's gifts were appreciated when 
the poems that make up Whfte 
Buildings were printed individually in 


various magazines. He was more wide- 
lv recognized when the complete col- 
lection was published to good notices 
in 1926. Now he embarked in earnest 
upon The Bridge, his most ambitious 
undertuiking. The initial idea for the 
poem came to him when he finished 
“For the Marriage of Faustus and 
Helen" (1922-23) while he was sulin 
Cleveland. T. S. Eliot's monumental 
The Waste Land had appeared in 1922, 
and reacting to its pessimism and 
theme of alienation, Crane had pro- 
posed a more optimistic attitude 
toward the modern metropolis in 
“Faustus and Helen.’ Although he 
respected the older Modernist, he 
wrote, “I feel that Eliot ignores certain 
spiritual events and possibilities, as 
real and powerful now as, say, in the 
time of Blake.” He said he would “take 
Eliot as a point of departure toward an 
almost complete reverse of direc- 
tion. .I would apply as much of his 
erudition and technique as | can ab- 
sorb and assemble toward a more pos- 
itive, or...ecstatic goal.’ With the help 
of a grant from the financier Otto 
Kahn, he was able to return to the Isle 
of Pines, and by the end of 1926 he had 
written 10 of tfc 15 sections of The 
Bridge. (Altho:.zh several of these 
appeared in various publications the 
next year, the .o¢m was nol com- 
pleted until | ?9; it was finally 
published in ris by Harry and 
Caresse Crosby ‘lack Sun Press, and 
then in New Ya in 1930.) 
Instyle, struct °c, and (in part) sub- 
ject matter, The ‘lge resembles The 
Waste Land, bu uperficially. Both 
poemsare filled tha variety of his- 
toricaland cultu' materials that are 
fused, notbya: line, but by pat- 
terns of images,» >ciations, and allu- 
sions. (Like Eliot. “ane even provid- 
ed “gloss notes” «ir some of them.) 
But in attitude and intention, the 
poems diverge sharply. When The 
Waste Land appeared, Crane wrote 


one critic that he thought it “good, of 
course, but so damned dead." With an 
idealism reminiscent of Whitman and 
Emerson, and unlike many Modern- 
ists, Crane accepted the brave new 
world (though he did realize its nega- 
live aspects, especially fora poet). Like 
Eliot, Crane saw the adverse effects of 
the machine, the numbing repetition, 
the anarchy and fragmentation of 
modern life, the materialism, vulgarity, 
and trivia that can turn the mind into 
“baked dough.” But like Whitman, 
Crane was primarily a poet of affirma- 
tion; and with the epic ambition of 
Whitman, he wanted his poem to be 
no less than ‘a mystical synthesis of 
‘America. “What lam after,’ he wrote 
Otto Kahn in 1927, “isan assimilation 
of this experience, a more organic 
panorama, showing the continuous 
and living evidence of the past in the 
inmost vital substance of the present.” 

InJohn and Washington Rocbling’s 
masterpiece—the Brooklyn Bridge is 
a triumph of both engineering and 
aesthctics—Crane found the unifying 
symbol he nceded to produce this 
poetic synthesis. The Bridge is com- 
posed (like cables, if you will) of 
thousands of strands that intertwine 
autobiography with the myth and 
history of America—personages like 
Columbus Pocahontas, Rip Van 
Winkle; the vast land itself and the 


Mississi}: The River’); the sea 
(“Cutty Seek” jand the air (“Cape Hat- 
teras”’). € iso considers the dark 
side of ov. ure, especially its com- 
mercialis { crass debasement of 
national ic (“1fonly America were 
halfas wi day to be spoken of as 
Whitmar of it fifty years ago,” 
he wrote o Frank.) In the film, 
Crane's po: | conception and sug- 
Sestive « of impressions 1s 
beautiful’ alized on screen. As 
the imagi edited stilland mov- 
ing pictur ‘y illustrate the open- 
ing Proc: montige evokes the 


moods and rush of feelings Crane 
secks to recreate in his packed lines. 

By the fifteenth and last section of 
the poem, “‘Atlantis,’ the physical 
structure of the Bridge has been trans- 
formed into an ideal, incleed a reli- 
gious being ‘‘The very idea of a 
bridge,’ Crane wrote, depends on 
“spiritual convictions. It is an act of 
faith besides being acommiunication.” 
Reading The Bridge may sccm to re- 
quire an act of faith in itself, at leaston 
firstencounter. One of the most com- 
plex of modern poems, it leads back in 
time while set in an eternal now. 
Crane's imagery and language are 
characteristically lush, sometimes sur- 
real, as he tries to express several ideas 
and sensations simultancously. The 
poet's vocabulary (extensive to begin 
with) expands words beyond their or- 
dinary dictionary definitions, making 
them reverberate with connotations. 
Atthe same time, the poeni presents a 
collage of images and moves with the 
effects of cinematic montage. The 
result can be disorienting, and 
deliberately so. The poet does com- 
municate. But he wants the reader not 
only to see pictures and get” ideas, 
but to experience the same mystical 
vision and feel the same exhilaration 
as he did creating the poem 

Hart Crane is particularly effective 
in illustrating how the poets brilliant 
technique produces these effects, and 
the detailed commentary of Cowley, 
Walcott, and Howard help elucidate 
some complexities. But immediate or 
complete comprehension of the text 
is not necessary to enjoy Crine’s work. 
Beyond mere logic, the sheer force of 
the music and imagery, the rhythmic 
drive of the poems and their impres- 
sionistic power, offer sufficient 
rewards. If in looking into Crane's 
kaleidescope, readers find their own 
feelings or private meanings, so much 
the better. 

Unfortunately, though the publica- 


tion of The Bridge was considercd a 
major event, many first reviewers 
found the poem deficient. The 
analytical New Critics particularly 
faulted the poem for its structure, 
rhetoric, and murky symbolism. 
Crane was not unaware of the poem's 
faults. Still, the hostility that greeted it, 
even from close friends like Allen Tate 
and Yvor Winters, angered him. As his 
personal life deteriorated—the de- 
bauchery had reached alarming pro- 
portions—Crane's faith in his poctic 
ability also declined, and his writing 
weakened or stopped altogether. In 
1931 he went to Mexico and fora brief 
period he sobered up and tried to go 
straight. (He had his single heterosex- 
ual affair with Cowley’s estranged wife 
Peggy.) In 1932 he wrote the great (and 
last) ‘The Broken Tower.’ Broken 
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himself in spirit, depressed over his 
apparent failures in love and art, he 
lapsed into despair. Sailing back to 
New York on 27 April 1932, he jumped 
to his death in the sea. 

In his hard-driving life and pre- 
mature end, Crane became a figure for 
legend, as the misunderstood, tragic 
artist, like his Romantic forbears in the 
19th century. Indeed, Robert Lowell 
called him the Shelley of his age. For ail 
the critical disfavor, Crane became an 
inspiration to the next generation of 
poets. By the Sixties, a more balanced 
understanding and extensive explica- 
tion of his seemingly obscure texts 
firmly established his proper place 
Though not pleasing to everyone, his 
vision remains one of the most start- 
lingly original, his voice one of the 
most moving in American poctry. 
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WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
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he language is worn out,’ William 
Carlos Williams lamented in his epic Paterson, toward the end of along 
career clevoted to its rejuvenation. In 1913 he had written the editor of 
Poetry: “Most current verse is dead from the point of view of art.” Flis 
premise, shared by Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot, began a long argument in 
which the two sides reached different conclusions on how to resuscitate 
the art. All three writers had grown up in the late 19th century when the 
dregs of English and American Romantic poetry had settled into “genteel” 
verse. In opposition to its sentimentality and lofty but hazy “thought,” its 
archaic diction, empty Ornament, and constricting forms, they proposed 
a reformed poetry capable of expressing the different consciousness of the 
contemporary world. 

Pound, as we have seen, declared a literary Renaissance with the motto 
“make it new.’ Just how this renovation should proceed was the question. 
Pound and then Eliot went abroad and found answers in the Great Tradi- 
uion of the West and the ancient literatures of the East. Williams stayed 
home. Doubtful the past could be reshaped to fit current needs, he set to 
work on native soil, where he discerned in the common experience of the 
here and now and in the American idiom sufficient material for a revital- 
ized poetry. This separation, literal as well as philosophical, produced the 
great divide in Modernism. Of the divergent routes, the high road of the 
intellectual ca patriates held sway the first half of the century. “No ideas but 
inthings!” .. ame Williams’s motto, as he went his own way. Though he 


worked pro.!i viously from the first World War on, he did not “arrive” until 
after the sccuiid. 

“Hemac ore difference to American poetry than anyone other than 
Walt Whit . Hugh Kenner declares in the film William Carlos 
Williaiis ‘iat opinion became commonly acceptable only after the 
publicatio: Sook One of Paterson in 1948 and the poet's receipt of the 
National |). \ward in 1950. Out of the shadow of Pound and Eliot, 
Williams's . eness could be recognized. Ironically, his style has now 
been imit. often, his influence is so pervasive, that today it is not 
always ap! : ted how original, indeed radical a modernist he was. 

Willian: s Williams was born in 1883 in Rutherford, New Jersey, 


which re:- « his home until his death. His father came to America 


sf 





with son Eric 


as a boy, but always kept his British 
passport. His mother was of French, 
Dutch, Basque, and Jewish descent, 
had studied art in Paris, and im- 
migrated to the States from Puerto 
Rico. When Williams was 14, she took 
him with his brother Edgar to Europe, 
where they studied near Geneva and 
briefly in Paris. Returning in 1888, the 
boys commuted to Horace Mann High 
School in New York City. Here William 
(Uncle Billy") Abbott introduced the 
future poet to the English classics, and 
Williams started keeping the note- 
books to which Robert Coles refers in 
the film 

Although he wanted to become a 
writer—he later said he also wanted to 
bea painter—his solidly middle-class 
parents expected Williams to enter a 
profession In 1902 he went to the 
University of Pennsylvania to study 
medicine. His first semester he met 
Ezra Pound and began a lifelong, 
though often contentious, friendship. 
Besides Whitman, Keats was then Wil- 
liams's idol (the Romantic strain would 
echo in his first two books), but Pouncl 
issued several “don'ts” and continued 
to apprise his supposedly benighted 
friend of the latest trends in lively 


transcontinental correspondence. 
Pound's criticisms were not always 
gratefully received, but his advice and 
the principles of imagism would sway 
Williams from conventional forms 
and fuzzy rhetoric to a clean new style 
focused on concrete particulars and 
natural specch rhythms. At Penn he 
also became friends with Charles 
Demuth, an art student and later a 
notable painter whose / Saw the 
Figure 5 in Gold was inspired by 
Williams's “The Great Figure.” (The 
relation between the painting and the 
poem is cleverly simulated in the film.) 
Even more perhaps than the new lit- 
crary theories and experiments, the 
current revolution in art—especially 
the breakdown of representationalism 
into abstraction, with its concentra- 
tion upon structure and volumce— 
would influence Williams's own 
poetic transformation. 

After graduation in 1906, Dr. Wil 
liams interned in New York, working 
atacharity hospital in Hell's Kitchen. 
In 1909-10, he spent a year training in 
pediatrics in Leipzig. Returning from 
Germany, he set up practice in Ruther- 
ford, where he married Florence (Flos- 
sie) Hermann !912 and settled down 
to raise a famils William Eric was born 
in 1914, Paul)! rmanin 1916. 

Despite dor | stic and protessional 
duties, Dr. Wi uns was not exactly 
the typical fan — practitioner isolated 
in the provin: As he had in med 
school, the yc 1 doctor continued 
to keep his jo. sal and to jot down 
notes and poc — (often on prescrip- 
tion pads) bet: - in examinations and 
house calls, asi he scene recreated 
on film. This hu, bred of necessity, 
helps as much a: itical theories to ex- 
plainthe brevit’ | somany Williams 
poems. Soon se. sal were published. 
Pound placed 2 ‘umber in English 
journals, and peis \aded his publisher 
to bring out Will:ams’s second book, 
The Tempers, in (913. That year, in 








Chicago, Harriet Monroe printed him 
in Poetry, as she would for many years, 
along with Eliot, Pound, FH. D., Wallace 
Stevens, and Marianne Moore. Closer 
to home, he appeared in Others, edited 
by Alfred Kreymbourg. At Kreym- 
bourg’s summer place, Williams met 
several avant-garde pocts, critics, and 
artists, including Man Ray, Mina Loy, 
Malcolm Cowley, Stevens, and Marcel 
Duchamp. 

Williams was quite familiar with the 
work of Duchamp, and of Picasso, 
Picabia, Gris, and Cezanne, On his fre- 
quent trips into Manhattan, he visited 
art exhibits and through his friendship 
with Alfred Stieglitz, the photograph- 
erand cditor of Camera Work, he met 
many important artists at the famous 
261 Gallery on Fifth Avenue Du- 
champ’s notorious “‘readymace’™’ 
sculpture A Fountain (actually a 
urinal) had created a sensation at the 
famous Armory Show of 1913—an 
event that proved a real eye opener for 
the poet, as well, Duchamp’s Nude 
Descending a Staircase was also 
displayed there, and in his 
Autobiography Williams recalled 
“how I laughed out loud when | saw 
it, happily, with relief’ Along with 
laughter, the artists provided the poct 
with several relevant lessons about 
both content and form. 

Williams's “relie!)’ Marjorie Perloff 
suggests, coine in seeing that poetry, 
like paintins, id not necessarily have 
to deal wii: “alice” subject matter; 
akitchen s; acar,ared wheelbar- 
row, ano: kitchen table were 


admissibl« (hey were in the pic- 
lure, thes. aw the admittedly 
mundane 's were arranged 


became in: important. Thum- 
bing the at traditional 
represent: rt, Duchamp and 
the Dada J ordinary “real” 
things (th. ‘sclf a statement) 
and putt arbitrary, unex- 
pected, ar Willy juxtaposi- 


tions. Taken out of context, these ob- 
jects (‘found” or otherwise) were 
transformed into—or declared by the 
artists to he—works of art. Beyond 
their shock value, the self-conscious 
works of the Dadaists and later the 
Surrealists called into question the 
very nature of reality and perception 
(and, of course, art). 

Another influence on Williams 
from the avant-garde, Perloff finds, 
and for the writer a more directly prac- 
tical example, may have come from 
the expecrimentil calligraminie. Inone 
such, called “Vovages” (published in 
1915 by Stieglitz in his journal 26/), the 
poet Apollinaire demonstrated how 
Imaginative typography couldalso be 
exploited to produce muluple effects 
and to extend meanings in a text. 
Placement of cach letter, word. and 
line on the page produced a visual 
text, a verbal work of art. Thus, the 
poem and its import appear not mere- 
ly as a series of words to be sad, but 
as a visual verbal object to be seev. 
Williams himself put the matter more 
simply. “It’s what you put on the can- 
vas, and how you putiton, that makes 
the picture. It's how the words fit (7. 
he emphasizes in the film. “Poems 
aren't made of thought, beautiful 
thoughts. [They're] made of words, 
pigments, put on, here, there, made, 
actually." 

Athis typewriter, Williams worked 
up his notes and revised his poems, 
typing and retyping, experimenting 
with spacing and line breaks, rearrang- 
ing the texts visually. The products of 
these reconsiderations are graphical- 
ly illustrated in the program. Sup- 
poscdly “simple” poems are revealed 
to have considerable subtlety and un- 
expected implications when viewed 
from this fresh perspective as visual 
objects. As Hugh Kenner warns, these 
poems cannot be seid, at least not 
plausibly, since Williams's lines are not 
“units ofthought" or “utterance.” This 





is tellingly and amusingly shown 
when several people on the street try 
to read ‘The Rect Wheelbarrow": no 
two read the short poem alike, and no 
one reads it very well. Throughout the 
program, Williams proves to be his 
own best reciter. 

In his famous definition, Williams 
said: “A poem is a machine made of 
words.” The emphasis here is on 
made, as Kenner points out: the poem 
is an object assembled from small 
parts. The mechanistic metaphor was 
particularly apt, for Williams was that 
rarity, a poet who accepted the pro- 
ducts of technology Williams also 
understood how science, especially 
the theories of Einstein and Heisen- 
berg. had changed our perception of 
reality; and he admired the techniques 
of ‘simultaneity” used by the Cubists 
in their art to reflect this new concep- 
tion of time and spice. In his own 
work, he conveys the sense of 
simultancity in poems like “Perpe- 
tuum Mobile,’ “St. Francis Einstein 
and the Daffodils," “Young Love’—and 
in the great collage that is Paterson. 

In their immediacy, vividness, and 
fecling of spontaneity, Williams’s 
poems are anything but mechanical. 
His typically short lines give the 
poems their drive, speeding them 
along, Buthe explained: “I didn't goin 
for long lines, because of my nervous 
nature | couldn't. The rhythmic pace 
was the pace of speech, an excited 
pace.” In this nervous energy there is 
an crotic charge, and it suffuses the 
work, as Williams acknowledged. Pro- 
fessor Perloff examines this aspect 
through one example, “The Young 
Housewife,’ with its conflicts between 
sexual desire and the safety of conven- 
tional behavior. Along with this erotic 
tension, we often findin and between 
the lines a deep sense of isolation and 
loneliness, as in “Love Song,” ‘Danse 
Russe,” and “Waiting.” Still, the recur- 
rent theme in Williams is wonder at 


the resilience of life, its power of 
renewal. Joy resides in the everyday, 
though it requires the eye of the poet 
to discover it in whcelbarrows or “Bet- 
ween Walls” in pieces of a broken bot- 
ue. For all their directness or mini- 
malist forms, even the short poems 
contain subtle depths—ancd betray the 
complicated human nature of Dr. 
Williams, the clinical observer and 
compassionate healer, the scientist- 
aruist. 

By the mid-Teens, Williams had 
found his own style. From Al Que 
QOuitere! (1917) onward, the books 
flowed with remarkable regularity and 
in great variety: the prose improvisa- 
tions of Kora in Hell (1920), Sour 
Grapes (1921), the antinovel The Great 
American Novel (1923), the beloved 
prose-verse collection Spring and All 
(1923), the historical essays of /77 the 
American Grain (1925). From 1920 to 
1923 he also edited his own little 
Modernist magazine, significantly 
titled Contact. And in 1924 he found 
time fora trip to Paris and a long visit 
with Pound, through whom he met 
James Joyce, Gertrude Stein, Hem- 
ingway, Brancusi, and = other 
luminaries. 

For all this acti. iy in the Twenties, 
and despite his originality, Williams 
would be eclipse: For in 1922, T. S. 
Eliot published 1 Waste Land—A 
catastrophe,’ as ims putit, that by 
its overwhelmin. nfluence would 
severcly hamper he primary im- 
petus” of his own ‘tics centered on 
“local conditior: Not entirely, 
however. During — = Thirties, Wil- 
liams published a» al deal of prose 
(including three s. rt story collec- 
tions and anovel),2. .1n 1932 his Col- 
lected Poems 192]- 31 was brought 
out by thesmall Ob}. ivist Press. Led 
by Louis Zukofsky, th younger pocts 
inthe Objectivist m. -mentacknowl- 
edged Williams's priv tices as the in- 
spiration for their own finely focused 


aesthetics. By the Forties and Fifties, 
his considerable influence on the 
younger generation would be 
inescapable. 

In Paterson, Williams wanted to 
presenta different answer to Eliot and 
particularly to Pound’s Cantos. 
Though the germ of the long poem 
came to him as early as 1913, Williams 
had great difficulty getting started, as 
James Laughlin relates. Finally, in the 
city of Paterson (sometimes personi- 
fied), he thought he had an adequate 
subject and symbol, a miniature 
cosmos to express his vision of 
America. Like the Cavtos, the five 
books of Paterson are without plot or 
formal steucture. Pound had said, 
“The natural object is always the ade- 
quate symbol.” In his epic, Williams 
struck the keynote in his oft-quoted 
dictum: “No ideas but in things.’ Thus 
the poct presents his panorama 
through sharply observed fragments 
arranged in collage: descriptions of 
place and hits of history; the 
“thoughts” and interior monologues 
of Dr. Paterson: lyrical passages alter- 
nating with “found objects” like Iet- 
ters, paragraphs from textbooks and 
newspapers; snatches of conversation. 
The topics include topography itself, 
alienation anc lack of communica- 
tion, the relati: 9 of language to reali- 
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ty, love—among many other things. 

Though the poem made hima 
celebrity, critical opinion remains 
divided. Many regard the sprawling 
epic as less than a success or, like 
Perloff, prefer the earlier work, 
especially of the Twenties. Kenner 
represents others who consider Pater- 
son the fulfillment of the poems of the 
previous decades. Williams was over 
60 when Book One appeared. Now 
the literary prizes, honorary degrees, 
and wide recognition finally came. 
Several groups of younger poets 
claimed him asa mentor, andcame to 
call. In the last years, he continued to 
produce significant work (notably 
“Pictures from Breughel” and “Of 
Asphodel, That Greeny Flower’), as 
well as the Aufobiography. Despite a 
series of strokes, he continued heroi- 
cally, writing almost to the end, which 
came on 4 March 1963. Belatedly he 
won a Pulitzer Prize anda Gold Medal 
from the National Institute and 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
But perhaps one of the finest tributes 
to this great original of our language is 
that paid him in this program by Hugh 
Kenner, when he says that William 
Carlos Williams made “the writing of 
poetry seem like an American 
activity.” 
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EMILY DICKINSON 





mily Dickinson’s public career 
began four years after she died. In 1890 asmall volume of her poems came 
out and surprised its publishers by selling out 11 editions in two years. The 
obscure author’s 116 poems were immediately recognized for their 
Originality by a first reviewer—who also carped that there was “nota stanza 
which cannot be objected to upon the score of technical imperfection.” 
The poet had encountered similar criticism many times when she showed 
her work to friends, yet she was unwilling to smooth out her lines or other- 
wise regularize her verse to conform with prevailing tastes. Though she had 
written for years, she did ask for “instruction” and even promised ““Obe- 
dience” to one “‘Preceptor.” But after listening politely, she refused to dwin- 
die into a typical 19th-century poetess. 

Less than a dozen of Dickinson's poems appeared in her lifetime, and 
then anonymously. Apparently this suited her: at least twice she turned 
down offers from publishers. In the early 1860s, when she was produc- 
ing as many as three poems a day, she wrote a friend what amounts toa 
declaration of authorial independence: “My country is Truth...1 like 
Truth—it is a free democracy.” 

Unfortunately, Dickinson's well-meaning first editor: ‘Iso felt free, and, 
trying to “improve” her posthumously, they changed \. «ds and modified 
punctuation in those less adventurous poems they » «ected for publi- 
cation. While she was misrepresented in this altered si. © for the next 65 
years, myths grew around the shadowy spinster of Am). “st. As the poet— 
feminist scholar Adrienne Rich recounts in the film E17, Dickinson, she 
was stereotyped as an ethereal, naive soul, neurotic or rse, “the mad- 
wornan in the attic.’ Not until 1955 did the authentic au. or emerge, and 
again she surprised. Her complete poetry, finally printec «she intended, 
filled three volumes in Thomas H. Johnson's definitiy ¢dition—1775 
poems revealing spiritual depths and stylistic comple» ies previously 
unsuspected. Three years later, her correspondence rc. aired another 
edition in three volumes—some 1,000 letters(yet only o: tenth of what 
she probably wrote), which disclose acomplicated pers. lity far more 
fascinating, if no less perplexing, than the figure of lege: 

Only one picture of Dickinson exists,a daguerreotype = ¢n when she 
was a student in 1848. Developing a well-rounded po. ait, the tele- 
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vision program uses period costumes 
and interiors to recreate the physical 
world of the poct, a milteu that was 
wider and more varied than is some- 
times assumed ~vainst the historical 
and family back round, poet-critics 
Anthony Hecht: :.cl Joyce Carol Oates 
join Rich and bi grapher Richard B. 
Sewallinexpla: 2 Dickinson's com- 
plex interior lif’, \s they separate fact 
from myth, the tsteps forth in her 
true dimensio: 10 mere eccentric, 
but an indepys ‘lcnt woman who 
looked deeply) the human condi- 
tion, saw thro the conventions 
Surrounding | and suffered to 
create her art 
“My Businc 

she declared. i 
metaphors, tiie 
ple meanings 

her fellow as |’ 


Circumference,” 
the poet's other 
ire suggests multi- 
‘ae Walt Whitman, 
ited spirit and co- 


founder of American poetry, she 
didn’t try to embrace the globe or ex- 
press its epic expanse in long lines. 
“My business is to sing,’ she agreed, 
but concentrating ona limited sphere, 
she compressed her uncommon 
views into hymn stanzas. Within the 
circle of family and several friends, she 
sought to penetrate to the core of 
things. In her most profound lyrics, 
she pushes beyond the boundaries of 
existence. 

Emily Dickinson was born 10 De- 
cember 1830 in Amherst, Massachu- 
seus. Her father, Edward, was a promi- 
nent lawyer who served asa U.S. Con- 
gressman and as treasurer of Amherst 
College. He preferred she not read 
novels (‘they joggle the Mind”) but, 
preoccupied with his briefs, he didn't 
notice when her brother, Austin, 
smuggled books in. After her father 
died, the poet recalled: “His heart was 
pure and terrible and { think no other 
like it exists.” Of her other parent, 
Dickinson left the quietly devastating 
comment: “Mother does not care for 
thought.” Given to illnesses, their 
mother left the household mianage- 
ment to Emily and her sister Lavinia 
(Vinnie). All the children were lively 
and affectionate. But much as Austin 
and Vinnie shared Emitly’s sense of 
humor and enjoyed her wit and rid- 
dles, they, like their father, were often 
bewildered by what she said. In his 
Voices & Visions essay, Richard Sewall 
remarks that Dickinson's family “did 
everything for her but understand 
her.” 

Still, they allowed her to do as she 
pleased. As a daughter of an affluent 
family, she wasn’t forced to marry. The 
Homestead, her father’s house, was 
often crowded with friends, yet she 
had her own ‘domain’: the garden, 
the conservatory, and the kitchen. 
Amid the busy domestic schedule, she 
also had “systematic privacy,” Joyce 
Carol Oates observes, which allowed 





plenty of time for her prolific poctry 
and letter writing. Besides stimulating 
conversation in the parlor and news 
through the post, Dickinson enjoyed 
the company of books. Along with 
Romantic poets and Victorian novel- 
ists, her reading ranged from light con- 
temporary fiction to the weighty 
tomes of Sir Thomas Browne. She 
also received an excepuionally rigor- 
ous education for a young woman of 
her time 

From 1840 to 1847 she attended 
Ambherst Academy, whose headmaster, 
Dr. Edward Hitchcock, a noted scien- 
tistas wellasa minister, hac instituted 
anadvanced curriculum. Half of Dick- 
inson’s courses were in the sciences, 
including botany, geology, astronomy, 
and ‘mental philosophy.” Like other 
19th-century progressives, Dr. Hitch- 
cock found that science and religion 
were not so much contradictory as 
complementary. Nature was also 
“God's book,’ and could be read 
through scientific observation to 
discover spiritual truths. Since this im- 
plied revelation came not through 
Faith alone, there was room for doubt. 
Always precocious, Dickinson may 
well have acquired her own strong 
streak of skepticism during this 
period. Throughout her poetry, her 
scientific training appears not only in 
her diction (axiom, microscope, 
distill, experiment, incision), but in 
her attitude. Unlike Romantic “nature 
pocts,’ Sewall notes, Dickinson 
observes the world not as fused with 
humanity but apart from it. Above all, 
her questioning attitude is evident in 
her constant musings on human 
mortality. 

At 16, Dickinson entered South 
Hadley Female Seminary (now Mount 
Holyoke College), where the 235 stu- 
dents were classified by whether or 
not they had professed Christianity. At 
the end of one year, she Ieft. “‘] am 
Standing alone in rebellion,” she later 


wrote. Ironically, it was the Calvinistic 
discipline at school and the Puritan 
habit of diary keeping that gave her the 
means to think and to write. After 
pausing and pondering. she conclud- 
ed: “‘[l]t is hard for me to give up the 
world.” At popular religious revivals in 
Amherst, she also refused to stand up 
and say she wanted to be “‘saved.”’ 
Because she was unable to fake belief, 
Anthony Hecht finds Dickinson may 
have considered herself more honest 
than anybody. Since such noncon- 
formist behavior by a member of a 
leading family did not go unnoticed, 
she displayed a good bit of courage, 
as well. 

Dickinson never in fact joined the 
church, Sewall points out, and after 
about age 30, she stopped attending 
In an early poem, she says: ““Some— 
keep the Sabbath—going to church—/ 
[—keep it—staying at Home—.”’ At 
The Homestead, the poet did keep a 
central part of the church service, the 
hymnal, but converted its metrics to 
her own uses. While retaining its 
regular stanzas—the alternating 
8-/6-beat iambic pattern (also called 
“common measure’ or “‘ballad 
mcter’’)—she plaved her syntax 
against them. In her poems, her 
thoughts run on w irhout stopping al 
line-ends, the way ‘ymn lyrics do. 
This often makes 1! poems hard to 
read, Hecht note. since a reader 
doesn't know whe:. -xactly to pause 
or place emphasi- . \ickinson’s un- 
usual punctuation | capitalization 
are no guide.) On: ight say she is 
subversive, and in: ore substantial 
way, as well. For y. hin the hymn 
framework, she is. to place quite 
unorthodox ideas c, for example, 
the second stanza c' “o. 62: 


“Sown in cori fon!” 
Not so fast! 

Apostle is ask. 
Corinthian 1. arvettes 
A Circumstai. —¥ twol 


or this late quatrain, no. 1770: 
Expertiment escorts us last— 
His pungent company 
Wail not allow an Axiom 
an Opportunity 
Both, tt will be noted, can be sung to 
the tune of “O God, Our Help in Ages 
Past.” It is doubtful an Amherst con- 
gregauion would have approved of 
such sentiments. 

Dickinson herself might well have 
yearned for the consolation of reli- 
gion, especially its promise of an 
afterlife. Death, the subject of so many 
of her verses, appears to be a neurotic 
obsession. The poems frequently are 
spoken by one on the verge of death, 
more startling, the poct often projects 
herself imaginatively into the grave. 
Though her perspective of one en- 
tombed is unusual, Dickinson's preoc- 
cupation is not. To live in the 19th cen- 
tury, Sewall reminds us, was to be sur- 
rounded by death; the poet herself 
saw five friends di¢ when she was 17 
or 18. But Dickinson's intellectual in- 
tegrity did not permit her to share the 
religious community’s belief: her 
genius preferred creative speculation 
to the comforts of received certainties. 

About the time she stopped attend- 
ing church, Dickinson also began to 
give up assemblics generally. At 30 she 
adopted her “white habit,” and follow- 
ced her vocation ir poctry. Rarely leav- 
ing home, she no». restricted her cir- 
cle to smaller ari smaller groups of 
visitors and fric sls. She curtailed 
her correspond: ice, as well. Once 
long and chatty cr letters became 
shorter, the v. nore brittle and 
epigrammatic, «several samples in 
the film indicate. the famous poem, 
she says, “The Sul selects her own 
Society—/ Then shuts the Door—.” 
As the poet's si cty became ever 
more exclusive ie Elect found it 
could be a stri (o be among the 
chosen few. Dich» on wanted real in- 
umacy, but her us incls were intense. 


She belabored correspondents in her 
brilliant (but now oddly impersonal) 
letters, and finally even old friends 
failed. They just couldn't keep up, 
Sewall fecls. She was now wholly 
dedicated to her art—frecly, she pro- 
fessed in poems and letters, without 
regard for public acclaim, or for critics 
and editors: “Im ceded—lI've stopped 
being Theirs—” 

As she grew older, Dickinson be- 
came even more withdrawn, The 
myths began. In the film Rich and 
Oates offer several interpretations of 
Dickinson's artistic and psychic states 
during this period. Though several of 
her male friends have been considered 
objects of the poet's frustrated desire, 
Oates believed they were primarily 
literary confidants who became, in ef 
feet, male muses. Rich sees in Dickin- 
son's acts of independence not only 
the situation ofan unappreciated 19th- 
century woman writer facing isola- 
tion, but an example of the risks en- 
countered by women generally as 
they realize their own powers and try 
to assert them. 

Whatever the case, at the height of 
her powers Dickinson endured a mys- 
terious crisis. In 1861 her first printed 
poem had appeared. She had been 
writing at great speed, and by [862 
had produced nearly one-half her life's 
work. That year, she met Col. Thomas 
Wentworth -igginson, who later re- 
ported her very odd behavior during 
their first, and very exhausting, inter- 
view. (He also found her work most 
peculiar—‘spasmodic,” “wayward,” 
“uncontrolled’—and advised her to 
delay “to publish.”) In a letter to him, 
the poet revealed she had experienced 
“a terror’ which she “could tell to 
none.” What exactly this was, is sull 
not known. Yet somehow, despite ex- 
treme psychic distress, she was able to 
produce remarkable work, Anthony 
Hecht finds that during this “hour of 
lead,” she was not just making poems; 


on 





she was expressing the urgent state of 
her soul 

In 1864 physical problems fol- 
lowed. Long troubled by her eyes, she 
wentto see a specialist in Boston and 
stayed seven months; the next year she 
remained for six. (It is not certain, but 
she may have had symptoms of a kid- 
ney ailment, Bright's Disease, listed as 
the official cause of her death.) After 
she returned, her health declined. She 
never left home again. 

Emily Dickinson died on 16 May 
1886. Her sister then discovered the 
hundreds of poems, updated and un- 
tided but neatly bundled, in a drawer. 
From these Higginson and Mabel 
Loomis Todcl selected and heavily 
edited the poct’s first volumes for the 
press. Even in this adulterated state, 
Dickinson’s collections had great 
impact. The ripples continue to 
spread. Itistrue that, just as they had 
no immediate precedents, Dickinson's 
idiosyncratic poems have had no 
direct descendants. Yet her influence 
is pervasive. Elements of herstyle can 
be traced throughout contemporary 
poetry, including in the work of the 
other great originals 1n this series. 

Read as she wrote them over a cen- 
tury ago, Dickinson's poems look and 
sound remarkably modern. In her un- 
conventional, even rebellious at- 
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titudes, her frequent irony, satirical 
wit, and skepticism, she was ahead of 
her own time and more in tune with 
ours. Her colloquial diction, non- 
standard grammar, and jagged 
rhythms; her use of assonance, disso- 
nance, half- or near-rhymes—these 
too makc her seem to speak more with 
a contemporary than a 19th-century 
voice. Long before Ezra Pound and Im- 
agism, Dickinson emphasized sharp, 
concrete images compressed in tight 
lines to recreate the impression of im- 
mediate experience, She likewise an- 
ticipated the Moderns in her stylistic 
innovations, not only in individualis- 
tic punctuation, but in the unpredict- 
able, often ambiguous syntax, the 
unexpected and highly associative 
metaphors, the elliptical phrasing 
—all conveying meaning obliquely 
while vividly suggesting psychologi- 
cal states. 

Dickinson has in fact been called 
our greatest ‘‘realist of the interior” In 
her work, her biographer says, “we 
mect almost everything that touches 
our humanity.” Her subjects are the 
central issues: love anc loss, fear, pain, 
doubt, death—and jv. In his essay, 
Richard Sewall salute~ ‘he poet of Cir- 
cumference best: “S!; .iocs not tell us 
how tolive...somuc. ‘s what it feels 
like to be alive.” 
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MARIANNE MOORE 





mong the many strong individualists 
who formed the Modernist movement, Marianne Moore still stands out as 
an original. Until 1916 she hadn't met another author, she once remarked; 
like Eliot, she discovered the principles of Modernism on her own. While 
she exhibits the hallmarks of the new poetry—precise imigistic detail, con- 
cision, elliptical phrasing—it is hard to mistake Moore for any of her con- 
temporaries. Most of her poems have to be considered as special cases, so 
various and surprising are her strategies. Reviewers of her early work noted 
its idiosyncrasies, especially its prose qualities; some even denied that she 
deserved to be called a poet. She didn’t disagree. Late in life she told an in- 
terviewer that she accepted the term poetry for what she did because there 
wasn't any other category in which to put it. 

Indeed, it is difficult to place Moore intoa neat literary pigeonhole. The 
art she created is paradoxical. On one level, her work appears straightfor- 
ward, as the poems are filled with elaborately concrete descriptions of 
nature and art objects, and with acute and witty observations about animal 
and human behavior, the former generally preferred to the latter. Her 
aphoristic lines continually espouse humility, self-restraint, perseverance, 
and other st ly traditional values—often obliquely, through analogies to 
animals—w th |» they cleverly or laconically mock the pretention, vanity, 
and vulgarit, f the human race. In her moral temperament, Moore may 


seem prim ‘n sternly old-fashioned. In her technique, she is any- 
thing but... the substance of her work only seems conservative: she 
constantly into question conventional attitudes, received opinions, 
and habitu. > crceptions. 

Ironical| 1 such a fastidious writer devoted to accuracy of vision, 
Moore, as . t and as a person, has often been misperceived. In part, the 
misconsts n is due to the public personality she fashioned. The film 
Marianne re: In Her Own Image indicates froma young age the poet 
was alwa\ cerned about her image, and shows how in later vears her 
popular ir was formed through the dramatic portraits of George Platt 
Lynes ancl : by other photographers, especially from Look and Life. Late 
in life, th drful figure the general public grew to love—visiting the 
Bronx Z. rowing out the first ball at the opening of the 1967 season 


at Yankec ‘um—was seen as both funny and formidable. In the pro- 


we 
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Marianne Moore 


gram, Charles Tomlinson notes Moore 
became the ‘‘nationa!l pet,’ and 
Richard Howard observes America 
“necded a grandmother” Charming 
she could be; butas they and others in 
the film indicate, there are depths to 
Moore's character and craftsmanship 
that her appearance on The Tonight 
Show couldn't convey. 

Costumed in her famous cape and 
tricorne hat, Moore presented a strik- 
ing if eccentric profile. It is helpful to 
remember this garb mimicked Gen- 
eral Washington’s when he crossed 
the Delaware. In her quiet way, the 
poct too was a revolutionary. Richard 
Howard points out Moore was not 
sweet and soft or the “benevolent 
witch” of media fame; most recent 
critics and feminist historians would 
agree with him when he says that as 
an experimental writer Moore was 
subversive. As a high school student, 
Grace Schulman first met the radical 
technician, and in the program she 
relates their conversations on Moore's 


poetic objectives. Other critics and 
friends, including Monroe Wheeler, 
Kenneth Burke, and Patricia Willis, 
provide further insights into the 
diverse facets of Moore's cxtraordi- 
nary career. While the film traces her 
lifeand times and examines several of 
her nomwble works—often through 
amusing and aptly inventive graphic 
interpretaions—we discover Moore's 
unusual poetic sources and methods, 
and glimpse the true character of the 
elusive originator of so many sophis- 
ticated artifices. 

Marianne Craig Moore was born 15 
November 1887 in Kirkwood, Mis- 
souri. Her father had been institution- 
alized after a nervous breakdown, and 
she never knew him. With her brother, 
Warner, she was raised by her mother 
and grandfather, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter. When the Reverend Dr. Warner 
died in 1894, the family moved to 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where Mrs 
Moore taught in and her daughter at- 
tended Metzger Institute for Girls. The 
carly losses and misfortunes forgedan 
intense bond between parent and chil- 
dren. Except for her college years, 
Miss Moore lived all her life with her 
mother, whose ethic.t] and literary 
counsel, as well as clussical sense of 
irony and balance. » cre major in- 
fluences on the poet tyle 

At Bryn Mawr Colle .c, Moore was 
dissuaded from Eng): |) studies be- 
cause of her poor gr.‘ /cs, but con- 
tributed to the literar. nagazine and 
took a course in “im’ .tive writing.” 
She majored in biolog ‘nd histology, 
and her gifts forscien! <2 observation 
are evident in the no ook drawings 
shownin the film. Mo. ~s workin the 
laboratory hada dire: cffect on her 


poetry. Asshe later pi |: “Precision, 
economy of statem. t, logic em- 
ployed to ends thatar lisinterested, 


drawing and identify:: .. liberate—at 
least have some bearii | on—the im- 
agination.” The force: hothscience 


Ane] pur tunasnyy qorqiasoy Out 


and imagination pervades her poems, 
in her meticulous and fanciful depic- 
tions of nature. Her protegée and 
friend Elizabeth Bishop once called 
her “the world’s greatest living 
observer" of natural phenomena. 

Following graduation in 1909, 
Moore took a business course at a 
commercial college, then spent four 
years at the U.S. Industrial Indian 
School in Carlisle, teaching typing and 
bookkeeping Doubling as a sports 
coach, she had under her charge the 
future Olympian Jim Thorpe. In 1915 
her first professional work was printed 
in the Egoist (London) and Poetry 
(Chicago). From these first appear- 
ances, Eliot, Pound, and her other 
peers recognized her originality. In 
several of the early poems, Moorc’s 
penchant for fine distinctions and 
acerbic commentary are already 
prominent. Her satiric subjects and 
tone can be gathered from such titles 
as: ‘“'The Pedantic Literalist;’ ‘To a 
Steam Roller,’ ‘To Statecraft Embalm- 
ed,” and “To Be Liked By You Would 
Be a Calamity” 

Beginning also in 1915, Moore pub- 
lished several poems in Others, edited 
by Alfred Kreymbourg in New York, 
where she moved with her mother to 
a Greenwich Village apartment in 
1918. The pov! enjoyed the city (she 
later wrote) fo: iis “accessibility to ex- 
perience.” Ath: ncmian gatherings she 
finally met oii young writers, as well 
as arlists critics. Like her 
friend Willi.: Carlos Williams, she 
visited the a:1 shibitions and galler- 
ies, includin;, «ed Stieglitz’s 261, For 
Moore, Willi Crane, and others in 
this series, noted, the bold ex- 
periments 0: uvant-garde visual ar- 
tists provide veral models of how 


form coul«! ‘iberated and mani- 
pulated in us ial ways to force fresh 
perceptions 

In the fili ore’s adaptations in 


her own ex. siental verses are re- 


vealed in the critics’ analyses and the 
video's illustrations of several poems, 
notably the lengthy verbal collages 
“Marriage” and “An Octopus.” Monroe 
Wheeler, who first published “Mar- 
riage” in 1923, discusses the compost- 
tion, and Grace Schulman notes how 
the poct treats the subject fromevery 
angle using contrasting anc conflict- 
ing quotations, while the opposing 
points in the poems are wittily de- 
picted on scrcen through several 
Cornell-box-like constructs. Moore's 
“circling” approach is also apphed in 
“An Octopus.” Moore and her brother 
climbed Mount Rainier in 1922 and 
1923, and in her remarkably detailed 
description of the volcano, its glaciers, 
and the several beauties of the august 
terrain, the poet again drew on many 
sources, including the official park 
guidebooks. 

Moore’s use of quotation is one of 
the keynotes of her style. These ex- 
treme examples of quotation-collage 
—Patricia Willis notes at least two- 
thirds of “An Octopus” and even more 
of “Marriage” may be borrowed ma- 
terial—could be considered Moore's 
answers to The Waste Land and the 
Cantos, But unlike Eliot and Pound, 
who do their gathering mainly from 
serious literary sources, Moore picks 
her quotations from all manner of 
materials—letters, newspapers, teXt- 
books—and finds inspiration in 
photographs, postcards, old prints, 
houschold items, even a can of boot 
polish. (As the opening shots of the 
film indicate, Miss Moore was rather a 
literary pack rat. “Isave up things I like 
pretty well until [need them,” she ex- 
plains.) Moore's use of quotation also 
differs from that of Eliot and Pound in 
that she very often shortens phrases 
and snips them out of context, apply- 
ing them Cubist-fashion to her own 
purposes, usually in the oddest juxta- 
positions. 

But, then, Moore was constandy re- 
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vising her own work. sometimes dras- 
tically—to the dismay of her admirers, 
and of literary historians trying to trace 
a smooth chronological development 
in her poetry. Responding to the 
severe amputations she performed on 
favorite poems, Randall Jarrell once 
remarked that ““we can protest just as 
we could if Donatello cut off David's 
left leg” “Poetry, her most famous 
poem, presents an extreme instance, 
in whicha work originally of 30 lines 
in 1919 was slashed over forty years 
later to a single stanza of two dozen 
words: 
f, too, dislike tt. 

Reading it, however, with a perfect 

contempt for it, one discovers in 

it, after all, a place for the genuine. 
In its truncated version, “‘Poetry” suc- 
cinctly indicates Moore's ambivalence 
about her art. The long version dem- 
onstrates the chief stylistic innova- 
tions that delight and challenge read- 
ers, and which distinguish her among 
the Modernist masters. 

Read aloud, Moore's poems sound 
like prose. But viewed on the page— 
as she meant them to be—they reveal 
stylistic devices uniquely her own. 
Most noticeable at first glance are the 
jaggecdl edges of Moore's stanzas, 
which are composed of lines broken, 
sometimes mid-word, contrary to the 
sense and prose rhythm of her fre- 
quently long sentences. Closer inspec- 
tion of line-ends reveals the rhymes 
and near-rhymes concealed or glided 
over in recitation, and the fact that the 
uneven line-lengths are not written in 
free verse but syllabics. Instead of the 
accentual meters (iambic, dactylic, 
etc.) usual in English, the poet uses 
syllable counts to determine her stan- 
zas. What appears initially as an ar- 
bitrary arrangement of, say, 1-, 3-, 9-, 6-, 
and 8-syllable lines becomes the pat- 
tern rigorously adhered to in suc- 
ceeding stanzas. Such difficult mathe- 
matical artifice demonstrates her “love 


of doing hard things.” 

All these elements of Moore's style, 
as well as her gift for meticulous 
description through unexpected, 
vivid metaphor, are brilliantly ex- 
emplified in ‘The Fish,’ one of two 
dozen early poems published in her 
first book, Poems, printed without her 
knowledge by H. D. and other friends 
at the Egoist Press in London in 1921. 
In 1924 the poet presented her own 
first collection, significantly titled 
Observations; its 53 poems included 
“Marriage” and “An Octopus.” That 
year, the Dial Press awarded her a prize 
for ‘distinguished service to American 
letters.” In 1925 she became Editor of 
the Dial and, like Eliot at the Criter- 
jon, one of the most powerful literary 
arbiters of the day. During her four- 
year tenure, she presented the most 
distinguished writers and artists of her 
time, but wrote no poetry herself, as 
she busily edited manuscripts and 
wrote hundreds of editorial com- 
ments and reviews. 

When the magazine ceased publica- 
tion in 1929, Moore and her mother 
moved to Brooklyn, where Warner 
was stationed at the Naval Yard. In 
1935 her Selected Poeis appeared, 
with a foreword by T. S Eliot declar- 
ing “she is one of the |: w who have 
done the languagesome <rviceinmy 


lifetime.”’ The volume ir luded “The 
Steeple-Jack,’ “‘No Sw 1 So Finc,” 
“The Jerboa,’ “The He: © and other 
famous poems, several iscussed in 


the film. The book sok cry poorly 
and was remaindered. Woof Are Years 
appeared in 1941, follow | by Never- 
theless (1944), which: luded the 
once-popular “In Distru of Merits” 
and the far better ‘Th ‘find Is an 
Enchanting Thing.” 


In 1947 Mrs. Moore di J, atage 85. 
This major trauma ofth: -oet’s life is 
recalled by Gladys Ber in the pro- 
gram. Perhaps principal ~ :sadistrac- 
tion from her grief, Moc — laborious- 


ly translated all of The Fables of La 
Fontaine, finally published in 1954, 
and followed in 1955 by Predilections, 
a collection of essays and reviews 
drawn from four decades. 

In 1951, her Collected Poenis had 
won the National Book Award, the 
Bollingen Prize, and the Pulitzer. Now 
widely recognized and approaching 
70, Moore didn't slow down. She took 
up the tango, learned to drive, and 
attended poetry workshops given by 
W.H. Auden at the 92nd Street “Y"’ 
As 4 writer she remained productive, 
bringing out, from 1957 on, a new 
book nearly every year. But as her 
public exposure increased, many 
critics feel the quality of her poetry 
declined. Following several strokes, 
Marianne Moore died 5 February 
lye 

In some ways, we are only now 
coming to appreciate her. Compared 
with the extensive scholarly treat- 
ments that Eliot, Pound, Stevens, and 
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her other contemporaries have re- 
ceived, Moore has suffered relative 
neglect. She still awaits a full-scale 
critical biography. Her 1967 edition of 
the Complete Poems is anything but 
complete; and the poenis she chose to 
include are often greatly altered, as 
was her wont. In 1986, Patricia Willis 
brought out her Collected Prose. In re- 
cent years years feminist critics par- 
ticularly have reconsidered her life 
and work. And Moore repays atten- 
tion. Along with knowledge, the poet 
offers the wisdom of her distinctive 
point of view. A superb stylist as well 
as true moralist, she persuades not by 
mere preaching but through her own 
practice. The clarity of her intellect, 
the precision with which she uses 
words, the careful crafting of her lines, 
all demonstrate the virtues she acl- 
mires. In reading this poet we discover 
again and again “‘a place for the 
genuine.” 
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€ S. Eliot was the most influential poet 
writing in English during this century and, next to Frost, the most popular. 
On both sides of the Atlantic, the example of his work dominated the prac- 
tice of the art, and cast into shadow the rival branches of Modernist verse, 
for over three decades. As an all-around man of letters, Eliot reinforced his 
paramount place with powerful editorial positions and critical prose that 
defined the character of literary taste—and, in the Academy, of literary 
study—well into the Sixties. In the university, he sparked a revival of 
scholarship in 17th-century poetry and plays. In the theater, he reawakened 
interest in verse drama and was singularly successful in turning that dying 
form into producible plays that were not only critically acclaimed but 
popular hits on the contemporary stage. 

At the start of his career, the philosopher-poet embodied the con- 
sciousness of the new age, voicing the anxiety and despair of an uncertain 
generation confronting a world bereft of faith or discernible meaning. In 
the post-World War I era when political instability was matched by the 
decline of European culture generally, Eliot became a figure ©) authority, 
a literary arbiter capable of reasserting the value of the past: the Great 
Tradition and of finding (or asserting) asense of orderamid - fragmen- 
tation and chaos of modern life. 

As the opening music of 7: S. Eliot suggests, the poet tried) bring har- 
mony out of cacophony. The crowds that gathered at his read +"s, shown 
at the beginning of the film, indicate the great success he ha: ‘aing that 
for a huge public. For a modern poet, Eliot enjoyed a popu! ivy that is 


perhaps surprising, considering the challenges his cerebral, fro ently cif- 
ficult, and highly allusive lines present. But Eliot's career, like work, is 
filled with contradictions and paradoxes. As his friendthe poc — d literary 
miemorist Stephen Spender notes in the program, Eliot didn mnt toate 
fect the style of a poet, “a revealer of things,” but disguised Is 4 
businessman. Similarly, he found ways in his art of talking a! If 
“without giving himself away.” In his critical writing, Eliot pi ne 
classical ideals of restraintand “impersonality” in the artist. Bu st 
biographer Peter Ackroyd and other critics have shown, Eliot» ‘S 
not contain merely the products of deep thought and wide lca) :., e 


poetry did not proceed from his theories of objectivity so mux :. n 








subjective experience and the painful 
struggles of his private life. Joining 
Ackroyd in the film, William Alfred. 
Quentin Bell, Joseph Chiari, and 
others discuss Elious biography and 
its relation to his work. The noted 
scholar Frank Kermode pays particu- 
lar attention to the multiple strands 
and complex construction of The 
Waste Land, Eliot’s most famous 
masterpiece and the central poem of 
the Modernist movement. Through 
family photographs, archival foottge, 
musical recordings, and primary lit- 
erary materials. the film documents 
the poet's life and the several sources 
of his art. Theoughout the program, 
the author himself reads the works 
that have bec.) ac classics in our time 

Thomas St: ¢rns Eliot was born 26 
September | in St. Louis, Missouri, 
10 months « his future friend and 
fellow Mode) st Marianne Moore was 
born inane oy suburb. Originally 
from Massac setts, the Eliots werea 
distinguishe ‘amily. The poet num- 
bered amo: is ancestors original 
colonists (t! rst Amcrican Eliot sat 
at the witc! Us), a Harvard presi- 
dent, and c presidents of the 
United State s grandfather, William 
Greenteafl ! founded the first Uni- 
(arian churc =n St. Louis, as well as 
Washingto. — niversity and Smith 


Academy, where the poet had his 
preparatory schooling before entering 
Milton Academy and Harvard (A.B., 
1909; M.A., 1910). As an undergrad- 
uate, Eliot studied Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man, and French. [n graduate school, 
he specialized in philosophy; his 
teachers included such prominent 
figures as George Santayana, Josiah 
Royce, and Bertrand Russell. In college 
he published his earliest poems in the 
Harvard Advocate, on whose staff he 
met his friend Conrad Aiken. All his 
studies, especially his work on the 
ideas of F H_ Bradley (the subject of his 
dissertation), would bear fruit in his 
poetry. 

Independently he came upon Ar- 
thur Symon’s Symbolist Movement in 
Literature, which introduced him to 
the detached. ironic style of Jules 
Laforgue and led him to study French 
literary criticism with Irving Babbitt. 
all pivotal influences upon the aspiring 
poet. Even before taking his M.A., 
Eliot was bored and felt sulled by 
bourgeois Boston. In 1910-11 he spent 
a year at the Sorbonne in Paris, listen- 
ing to the lectures of Henri Bergson 
and reading Mallarme and Baudelaire. 
The central subjects, settings, and 
strategies of his poctry—the nature of 
consciousness and time; alienation in 
modern urban life; Symbolist tech- 
niques of ellipsis, association, and odd 
juxtaposition—were fast forming 
With a precocity that stillamazes, dur- 
ing this period the 22-year-old poct 
wrote “Portrait ofa Lady,” “Preludes,” 
“Rhapsody ona Windy Night,” and 
the first version of “The Love Song of 
J. Alfred Prufrock,” the first important 
poem of what was to be the Modernist 
movement. 

In its radical departures from the 
“genteel” Victorian verse then cur- 
rent, the ironic love song shocked 
those who first read it. As illustrated in 
the film, the poem rapidly shifts point 
of view, contrasting scenes of “respec- 
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table” society with lowlife haunts and 
polite but trivial tea-table chatter with 
sounds in sordid city streets, as the 
enervated anti-hero Prufrock drifts in- 
decisively in his interior monologue, 
tangled in thought, torn by desires, 
paralyzed by fear. The poem's themes 
of isolation and ennui are particularly 
Eliot’s, but its use of stream-of-con- 
sciousness techniques, collage of im- 
agistic detail, and associative patterns 
of fragments prcfigure much of carly 
Modernist writing. 

From 1911 to 1914 Eliot continued 
work on his Ph.D. at Harvard, concen- 
trating on Western and Indian philos- 
ophy and Sanskrit. In 1914 he left 
again, to study in Germany; but the 
outbreak of the war forced him to Lon 
don, where Pound had preceded him 
in 1908. Conrad Aiken was already 
there and had shown the revised 
“Prufrock” to Pound and Ieft an in- 
troduction for Eliot. In September, the 
two had their fateful first meeting, and 
Pound persuaded Eliot to stay ancl pur- 
sue aliterary career. Eliot's family, who 
expected him to become a philosophy 
professor, were none too happy; but 
Pound wrote assuring them their son 
had made the right decision. Pound 
immediately perceived Eliot's genius 
and started promoting him. As noted, 
he wrote Harriet Monroe in Chicago 
that the young poet had “modernized 
himself ov bis Own" and persuaded 
her to print “Prufrock” in Poetry June 
1915). He also arranged the publica- 
tion of Eliot’s first book, Prufrock and 
Other Observations, at the Egoist 
Press in 1917. 

While Pound acted as impresario, 
Eliot displayed his own knack for 
cultivating influential people. 
Through Bertrand Russell he met Lady 
Ottoline Morrell and the Bloomsbury 
circle: Clive Bell, Lytton Strachey, D. H. 
Lawrence, Aldous Huxley, and Leo- 
nard and Virginia Woolf, who became 
his publishers. He also made an ill- 


fated connection with the odd but 
vivacious Vivien Haigh-Wood. Ofa 
highly respectable Edwardian family, 
the “bright young thing” suffered 
from an impressive array of hormonal 
and mental ailments but charmed the 
emotionally immature Eliot. Without 
telling their parents, the impulsive 
couple wed the same month “Pru- 
frock” appeared. Hopefully begun, 
the marriage was a disaster. 

Despite the physical and emotional 
turmoil that ensued, this was the most 
productive period of Eliot’s life. To 
support them, Eliot first taught brief- 
ly, then took a job at Lloyd’s Bank, sup- 
plementing his income by turning out 
innumerable articles and reviews for 
the best journals. He usually worked 
15 hoursa day. Virginia Woolf tricd to 
raise a fund to “rescue” him; she didn’t 
understand Eliot /iked the bank. The 
discipline—he spent nine years at it— 
salisfied his fundamental need for 
order, and propriety. (Unlike some 
authors, it may also be noted, Eliot was 
astute in business and took great in- 
terest in the commercial aspects of his 
writing.) Under great p«°cssure he 
wrote the essays collec ed in The 
Sacred Wood (1920), inclu ‘ing “Tradi- 


tion and the Individual Tal nt.” In this 
famous statement ont): “simul- 
tancous existence” of the wholc of 
literature of Europe fro. Homer,’ 
Eliot shares Pound's bel: that the 
great masters of the past« — ‘inuc to 
live within the mind of tl. m- 
porary artist. In the pract sath 
Modernists, the pastis prc cd 
and transformed in their ae 
tradition reappears in the « as 
and layers of allusions resor: HT) 
their poems, notably the c.- id 
The Waste Land. 

In 1919 Eliot had written | r 
ofhis resolution “to writeal 14) 1 
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] have had in mind for alo.) tis 
Both the poet and his wife iad 1- 
dured a series of illnesses, real or 


aginary (not that the distinction made 
a difference), but remained devoted, 
Vivien actively helping in her hus- 
band's work. After six years of mar- 
riage, however, both were exhausted. 
In 1921, on the brink of a nervous 
breakdown, Eliot went to a sanitar- 
ium in Switzerland. While recuper- 
ating in Lausanne, he completed his 
epic. The tension in the poem and its 
themes of sterility, spiritual crisis, and 
cultural collapse mirrored the private 
despair of the author. 

In the film, Joseph Chiari sketches 
the scene of demoralized post-war 
Europe which is the historical back- 
drop of the work, while Spender and 
Ackroyd examine how the Eliots’ 
failed relationship reverberates in the 
poem. As the video illustrates several 
passages, Frank Kermode notes par- 
ticularly the leitmotif sounded in 
Eliot's use of Wagner's Tristan und 
/solde and the myth of tragic roman- 
tic love. The entire poem is, as Ker- 
mode observes, made of fragments. 
Butits five sections are in fact arranged 
or orchestrated like a musical com- 
position, wit! themes, images, and 
ideas repeatec!, developed, and rein- 
forced with iations, and intricately 
counterpoi. J. Initially, the poem 
seems disc lant and disjointed, 
whichitdcl: —s:tely is, because of the 
abruptshifi nc lack ofobvious con- 
nectives.Q: - on rereading does the 
mythic fr: ork and underlying 


conceptio. ‘nerge. As is typical in 
Eliot, the s: ate pieces are forced to 
cohereun: ~normous pressure. For 
astute earl: iders, The Waste Land 
represent: he supreme poetic ex- 
pression he decay of Western 
civilizatio: c disintegration of com- 
mon cult: sind the consequently 
impoveri state of contemporary 
life. 

Returni: ‘o England, Eliot stopped 
in Paris a: icft the manuscript with 
Pound, w — : recognized his achieve- 


ment but recommended cuts and revi- 
sions. ‘‘Gerontion," originally intend- 
edas a prologue to the poem, he sug- 
gested be separated; he also removed 
a long passage of rhymed couplets 
and generally tightened the piece. 
(Pound's extensive blue-pencilling can 
be seen in the facsimile edition, in- 
cluding the original drafts and Pound's 
annouations, published in 1971.) Eliot 
later provided 52 notes identifying 
some of his several sources, which in- 
clude Frazer’s The Golden Bough; 
classical, Christian, and Buddhist 
texts, myths, and symbols; and quota- 
tions or allusions to Shakespearean 
and Jacobean plays, Virgil, Ovid, 
Dante, Baudelaire, Marvell, Verlaine, 
Spenser, and many others. In October 
of 1922, The Waste Land appeared 
(without notes) in the first issue of the 
Criterion, and the next month in the 
Dial, which awarded the author 
$2,000. 

Eliot edited the Criterton for two 
decades, making it the most presti- 
gious of English literary journals by 
publishing such writers as Joyce, 
Valery, Proust, Lawrence, Virginia 
Woolf, and W. H. Auden. In 1925 he 
became a director of the publishing 
house of Faber & Faber, where he was 
able to influence still further the 
course of English letters. f. A. Richards, 
a founder of the New Criticism, had 
wanted Eliot for Cambridge. But the 
world-famous poet hardly needed to 
join the Academy. He had already con- 
quered it. 

By now, Eliot's marriage had deter- 
iorated considcrably—the bleakness 
of his outlook is reflected in “The 
Hollow Men” (1925)—though the 
painful separation came only in 1932. 
(Vivien died—Eliot termed it a deliv- 
erance—in 1947, in an asylum.) In 
1927 the poet's long search for mean- 
ing and spiritual peace culminated in 
baptism in the Anglican Church, the 
faith of his forefathers. The same year 


he was naturalized as a British subject. 
He now declared himself ‘a royalist in 
politics, a classicist in the arts, and 
Anglo-Catholic in religion.” Many of 
his contemporaries considered this a 
betrayal of Eliot's cartier stance. But 
the poet did not consider himself a 
spokesman for his disillusioned gen- 
eruion. Of The Waste Land, he once 
remarked. “To me it was only the relief 
ofapersonal and wholly insignificant 
grouse against life.’ Concerning his 
religious conversion, he said that “the 
Christian scheme seemed to me the 
only one which would work...the 
only possible scheme which found a 
place for the values which I must 
maintain or perish.” In the film, several 
of the critics discuss Eliot’s compli- 
eated evolution, particularly as it is 
evidenced in the transformation of his 
style to formalism, beginning with Ash 
Wednesday 

By the early Thirties, Eliot's role as 
Authority was unrivaled. He became 
an almost priestly figure—as Ackroyd 
puts il, “the guru of culture of his 
period.” In contrast to the abrasive, 
contentious Pound, the fastidious, 
tactful Eliot fit the part of literary ar- 
biter superbly, even out-Englishing the 
English with his double-breasted suit, 
bowler hat, and tightly rolled umbrel- 
la—and his lapidary prose. In 1932 he 
published his Selected Essays and was 
invited to give a serics of lectures as the 
Charles Eliot Norton Professor of 
Poetry at Harvard (published as The 
Use of Poetry and The Use of Criticism 
in 1933). His lectures at the University 
of Virginia were also printed (as After 
Strange Gods, 1934). His Cambridge 
lectures were collected as The Idea of 
a Christian Society (1939). 

In the Thirties Eliot also began 
another successful career as a drama- 
tist, with Afurder in the Cathedral 
(1935) and The Family Reunion (1939); 
in the Fifties, The Cocktail Party also 
proved popular. In 1939, he brought 


out Old Possum’s Book of Practical 
Cats, light verse that eventually be- 
came the text of a rock opera. (A lover 
ofthe English music hall, Eliot would 
have been pleased.) In 1935 he wrote 
Burnt Norton, the first part of what 
would be his fast masterpiece, Four 
Ouartets. As the utle indicates, the 
four sections—E£ast Coker (1940), The 
Dry Salvages (1941), and Little Gid- 
ding (1942) complete the sequence— 
are structured in an claborate musical 
scheme that plays upon the inter- 
related themes of the poems. In these 
late philosophical verses, Eliot reflects 
onthe paradoxes of time and cternity, 
history and human consciousness, the 
relation ofart and life, beginnings and 
ends. The setting of cach poem 
(shown in the film) is a place signifi- 
cant for the poet (for example, East 
Coker is the village from which Eliot's 
family emigrated in the |7th century), 
and begins and grounds each tran- 
scendental meditation in historical 
realities. As Spender and Ackroyd 
note, this beautiful sequence is Eliot's 
final testament to the rolc of the poet. 

After World War [1], \‘liot began 
receiving virtually every major award 
that can be presented ti) 4 poet, in- 
cluding the Nobel Prize aid England's 
Order of Merit (both ir !948). His 
readings typically drew ( ousands of 
reverential listeners. Ifthe + vuclits and 
piles of honorary degre: | provided 
scant comfort, finally, ir: <leric, his 
second wife andlong-time — cretary at 


Faber, the “impersonal” st found 
contentment. “Inthe ene Ackroyd 
writes in his biography, “its human 
love, the love that he had « sedin 
his writings as the consol: ily of 
ordinary men, that rescuc¢ ‘trom 
a lifetime of misery and i fon? 
T. S. Eliot died in London. sary 
1965. His ashes rest in East 

By his last years, the do. MCG 
Eliot's poetry and criticism ii! :cr- 


cised had waned, as the younger, n- 


eration of post-Modernist poets in- 
creasingly followed the example of the 
other early innovators, especially 
Williams, who had been in eclipse fol- 
lowing Eliot's first triumphs. Butas he 
helped create the new poetry, Eliot 
also created its audience. Beyond the 
whims of fashion and revolutions of 
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poetic taste, his work continues to 
attract new gencrations of admirers. 
Certainly, the fragmented world he so 
brilliantly portrayed is no less chaotic 
and dispiriting now; nor is the need 
for the consolations his intelligent ar- 
uistry provides any less great today. 
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‘ve tried to read his poetry,’ com- 
plained one of Wallace Stevens’s colleagues at the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company, “and to me it’s the biggest bunch of gobbledygook.” 
Perhaps as explanation, he added, “Wallace was a helluva kidder...and I've 
often wondered if he didn’t write a lot of these things with his tongue in 
cheek...and he was having the biggest private laugh of anyone in the 
world.” 

Stevens’s exuberant wordplay, ironic wit, and provocative whimsy have 
bemused many other readers, while the relatively plain-spoken medita- 
tions of the virtuoso poet's somber side have proved no less puzzling. Yet 
the creator of this intriguing, exotic verbal world was also acknowledged 
as ‘‘the dean of surety-claims men” of his day. And, as another Hartford man 
noted, ‘“To be a successful surety-claims attorney you have to be highly 
practical, realistic...1’ve often wondered,” he continued, “how he could 
separate his mind between poetry...and this mundane, realistic surety- 
claims world. They’re just two ends of the pole: One is faniasy and the 
other is real as real can get.” 

“Poetry and surety claims aren't as unlikely a combination is they may 
seem,’ the businessman-poet asserted. “There is nothing erfunctory 
about them.” There wasn't anything perfunctory about the et, either; 
nor is his work a put-on. It is true that Stevens tried to keep his ofessional 
and poetic careers distinct as much and as longas possible. Bu. ‘cality was 
the operant principle in both, as the film Wallace Stevens: Mc’ \lade Out 
of Words reveals. Though Stevens considered the details of | — personal 
life “neither gay nor instructive,” the program shows how thes cts, now 
more fully known and indeed unhappy, help elucidate the \_rk of this 
most private poet. 

Regarding his work, Stevens said, “Iam against explanations. ct he did 
not attempt to compose a systematic aesthetic theory. Yet he discuss 


several poems and artistic questions in letters; andinessaysh. vie late 
in life, as well as in many of the poems themselves, he providec i in- 
sights into his work and how it should be read. There he also © Jen- 
tral ideas (or “notes, as he preferred to call them) about the role oet 
in the modern world. Reviewing both the poetry and the prose, : tics 


Helen Vendler, A. Walton Litz, and Harold Bloom show that Steve: rall 
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his high spirits, was not flippant, but 
thought seriously about man’s relation 
toour demythologized universe. With 
these scholars, his biographer Joan 
Richardson, and the poets Mark 
Strand and James Merrill as our guides, 
the film explores the seemingly placid 
exterior and intensel» probing interior 
life of the poet. Thc ir explications, 
with Merrill's skillli:! readings, de- 
mysufy what may ai | st seem strange 


to reveal poetry th 


Is not only com, 


compelling. 
Wallace Stevens 
tober 1879 in Reac 
His father was a 
lawyer, his moth 
who read to her 
Bible each night. 
futher for his rats 
and said his imagi 
mother. After a sti 
lion in Reading 5 
probably acqui: 
from Harvard, w 
special student 
psychologist a: 
sopher William 
ing there and ex 


on second sight 
chensible but 
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. Pennsylvania. 
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1 schoolteacher 
ildren from the 
poct credited his 
al, practical side, 
ioncame from his 
«classical educa- 
High School, he 
his agnosticism 
re heenrolledasa 
1897. The great 
pragmatic philo- 


nes was then teach- 


iring man’s need to 


believe in a higher order—a problem 
that had become acute following 
Nietzsche's recent declaration that, in 
the post-Darwinian universe, God was 
dead. Stevens himself would address 
this problem of meaning in a world 
bereft of belief throughout his life, 
suggesting responses in his poems, 
many Of which are analyzed in the 
film. 

At Harvard, Stevens also came 
under the influence of the poet- 
philosopher George Santayana. The 
young writer was now filling the pages 
of the Advocate with his poems, 
stories, and sketches, and eventually 
became president of the journal. San- 
tayana was so impressed with a 
Stevens sonnet, he responded with 
one of his own, and the two became 
friends. 

In 1900 Stevens left Harvard with- 
out a degree and went to New York, 
where he worked as a newspaper ce- 
porter fora year. He loved exploring 
the streets of the “electric town,” but 
was disheartened by the brutal realities 
he saw in the city where “everything 
has its price”’ He was stull an idealist 
and attracted to the writer's life, but 
did not relish the prospect of poverty 
pursuing it might entail. And so, 
heeding his father’s advice, he entered 
New York Law School in 1901. He was 
admitted to the bar in 190-4 and started 
practicing insurance law with various 
firms. Traveling extensively to check 
claims, he was able to see the consuint- 
ly changing American landscapes 
which would form the subjects of his 
poems. In Stevens's work, each terrain 
has its own temperament, and thus 
every locale requires a poetry ap- 
propriate to it. Further, as Bloom and 
Merrill observe, temperature becomes 
important: for this subjective “poet of 
the weather,” extreme shifts signify 
oscillations of mood, and the move- 
ments of the seasons become meta- 
phors for states of the soul. Hence the 
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sensual joys of Florida's “venereal 
soil and “the mind of winter” in New 
England's snow. 

Though still unsettled, after Har- 
vard Stevens continued to write 
poems, which over a rocky four-year 
courtship he bound as birthday 
presents for his future wife. Elsie 
Kachel was the most beautiful girl in 
Reading (and the model for the Liber- 
ty dime and half-dollar), but intellec- 
tually and imaginatively “unformed 
Stevens thought he would shape her. 
in 1909 they finally married, and 
Manhattan’s Chelsea became their 
home for the next seven years. But 
while her husband enjoyed contact 
with bohemian life in Greenwich 
Village, Elsie felt out of place. As 
Richardson puts it, Mrs. Stevens 
lacked the resources to appreciate her 
husbandl’s tastes. 

Stevens knew many painters and 
writers, including Marianne Moore, 
«ec. cummings, and William Carlos 
Williams. Like them, he was deeply 
affected by the Armory Show of 1913, 
and thereafter he continued to follow 
movements in the visual arts. Merrill 
notes that, in contrast to Frost, Eliot, 
and Pound, Stevens deliberately pre- 
sented himselfas an artist. Several of 
his poems are in fact modeled after 
paintings. Vendler observes that the 
poet particularly admired the sym- 
bolic wit and riddles of Klee (his 
favorite painter) and the powerful 
abstractions of Cezanne, which re- 
duce the world to a few monumental 
objects. Special effects and images in 
the film illustrate how Stevens ap- 
plied their painterly techniques in his 
pocms. 

In 1916 Stevens joined the home of- 
fice of the Hartford and, doubtless to 
Elsie’s great relief, they moved per- 
manently to Connecticut, where their 
only child, Holly Bright, was born in 
1924. But disillusionment had set in 
long before. The marriage that fol- 


lowed Stevens's risky romantic attach- 
Ment was a deep mistake. Stevens 
realized, Vendler says, ‘‘one’s choices 
too could be as variable as the wea- 
ther.” Though the painfully incom- 
patible union endured, Stevens had to 
direct his passionate cnergics else- 
where, primarily to poetry He also 
collected books, recordings, and 
paintings, which he ordered from 
catalogues or bought, sight unseen, 
from a dealer in Paris. 

In 1934 he was promoted to vice- 
president ofthe Hartford. Though he 
served the company for 39 years, he 
didn’t want associates to know he 
wrote poctry: “They don't scem to get 
over it,” he said. He even turned down 
aprestigious chair at Harvard, for fear 
of losing his position with the com- 
pany Many co-workers held him in 
awe, but none was invited inside to 
view the treasures of his big house. 
One Hartford man has reported, 
bluntly, that Mr, and Mrs Stevens 
“uscd to fight like cats and dogs.” Elsie 
knew she had been supplanted by 
Stevens's “mistress” pocury, and after 
1914 she read very little of his work. 

Like Pound, Eliot, his friend Dr. 
Williams, and other Mocrnists, Stev- 
ens published many imj ortant carly 
works in the new literary. journals, 
notably “Sunday Morning: (1n Poetry) 
and ‘‘Peter Quince at Ul 
(Otbers), both in 1915.0. the next 
eight years, about 100, oms ap- 
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peared in little magazines untike 
carecrist pocts, Stevens ug. 
gressive about bringing « hook, 
When Harniontian was | ein 
1923, the poct was 44. A\ it 
made a truly astonishing | 

uion—besides “Sunday Mo: id 
“Peter Quince,’ the book « . dl 


“The Snow Man,” “Le Monod! tc 
Mon Oncle,” “The Comedian as o¢ 
Letter C," “O, Florida, Venerol si 
“The Emperor of Ice-Cream, “Ar. 
dote of the Jar,’ “Thirteen Ways 
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Looking at 2 Blackbird,” and several 
other now-famous poems—the book 
got little attention and sold poorly. 
Like Williams and Crane, Stevens had 
the misfortune of publishing an im- 
portant book after Eliot's The Waste 
Land 

Stevens waited another 12 years 
before presenting a new collection, 
Ideas of Order (1935). This classic was 
followed by the misstep of Ovel's 
Clover (1936). In The Man With the 
Blue Guitar (1937), he regained his 
stride, and from then on his reputation 
grew. Parts of a World and the great 
long poem Noles Toward a Supreme 
Fiction appeared in 1942. Transport to 
Summer followed in 1947, and The 
Auroras of Autunin in 1950. White in 
the meditative poems of Noles Sievens 
offered his ideas about objective reali- 
ty and the individual imagination, he 
also expressed his theories in several 
essays written as public lectures and 
published as The Necessary Angel 
(1951). Unpublished poems, lectures, 
miscellaneous notes, and reviews 
Were gathered in Opus Posthumous 
(1957). Like Williams, Stevens was 
lucky to live long cuough to see his 
early achievement recognized and to 
collect late honor: 7he Necessary 
Angel was awardea the Bollingen 
Prize in 1949, and tl. “ullected Poents 
(1954) received bo ih the National 
Book Award and th: Pulitzer Prize. 

Wallace Stevens .cd on 2 August 
1955. Since then -ver-increasing 
streams Of essays od books have 
testified to Stevens — titure asa major 
poet. While work 9. deep and com- 
plex as Stevens's is ‘icapable of bricf 
summary, the poct- —-dscholars in the 
film provide alucic utline of his prin- 
cipalideasand ni os as exemplified 
in key poems. Tl -ughout the pro- 
gram theicanalysc oe accompanied 
by photographs, » ized scenes, and 
cvocative cinemat saphy, which fur- 
ther interpret the ork by visually 


recreating the range of moods, tex- 
tures, and symbolic methods Stevens 
uses in his verse meditations and ver- 
bal paintings. 

Throughout his work, Stevens is 
concerned with fundamental ques- 
tions, chicf among then: Where and 
how does modern man find meaning? 
The existential poet views a world 
where orthodox belicf is no longer 
tenable. But for Stevens the “disap- 
pearance of the gods” is not cause for 
despair. Man in his disillusionment 
also finds himself free, liberated from 
outmoded concepts, “unsponsored” 
by providential authority. Without the 
consolations of the old myths or the 
support of theological frameworks, 
man feels alone and dispossessed, but 
he still has the will to believe and a 
“blessed rage for order.” Stevens in- 
sists, instead of indulging in nostalgia 
for the past—‘aesthetic projections of 
a ume that has passed.” glorious 
though such may have been—man 1n 
his changed consciousness must 
“resolve life and the world on hisown 
terms” This he does through the 
human imagination, which is now 
directed, not to “empty heaven, but 
to this physical reality of ours. 

Stevens returned to this topic fre- 
quently, approaching it both in com- 
ic and meditative poems (c.g., “Toa 
High-loned Old Christian Woman” 
and Noles Toward a Supreme Fiction), 
and in his essays nd the aphorisms of 
his “Adagia.” The most famous treat- 
mentappears in his carly masterpicce 
“Sunday Morning.” which Professors 
Vendler and Litz examine in detail in 
the program. The woman in the peign- 
oir at first cannot accept the natural 
beauties about her and the pleasures 
of earth since religion (‘that old 
catastrophe’) says truth and beauty ex- 
ist only in a supernatural world. The 
voice of the poct then suggests that 
Christianity (like belicfin Jove) is part 
ofhuman mythouking, that the para- 








dise of religion is an inhuman realm, 
and that the woman can find divinity 
within herself and heaven in the 
marvelous flux of this world. In “‘The 
Poems of Our Climate,’ Stevens re- 
states this: “The imperfect is our 
paradise." 

In his essay ‘Two or Three !deas”’ 
(1951), he writes that “in an age of 
disbelief...men turn toa fundamental 
glory of their own and from that create 
a style of bearing themselves in reali- 
ty.’ In the largest sense, this “style of 
bearing” is culture, and as Vendler 
observes, all of us are engaged in mak- 
ing it up daily in our ordinary activi- 
ties. While similar, the engagement of 
the artist (or philosopher or statesman) 
has wider scope: articulating culture 
or creating new Ones for the commu- 
nity, identifying the era. This “Major 
Man,’ as Stevens styles him, creates the 
fictions we live by; and he says in “A 
High-Toned Old Christian Woman” 
“Poetry is the supreme fiction, 
madame.” Hence his emphasis upon 
the imagination and its power to trans- 
form reality, producing order and 
creating splendors that are “‘compen- 
sations for what has been lost.” 

In turning from “‘the poetry of 
heaven to the poetry of earth," as 
Vendler aptly says, the artist isn’t just 
an observer or imitator. Stevens ex- 
plores how the mind perceives the 
world, and in his poems he demon- 
strates how those constantly changing 
perceptions change reality, as in his 
early imagistic sequence ‘Thirteen 
Ways of Looking at a Blackbird.” In 
“The Idea of Order at Key West” 
(1935), beautifully illustrated in the 


film, Stevens presents another exam- 
ple of imagination creating meaning. 
The female singer by the sea isa model 
of the poet's relation to nature, arrang- 
ing itand making it intelligible, bring- 
ing order out of chaos through art. In 
this poem as elsewhere, Litz observes, 
Stevens indicates his belief that 
thought can only be “validated” ina 
specific place and time. In her Voices 
& Visions essay, Vendler indicates how 
thoroughly Stevens sought to create a 
distinctly American poetry, apart from 
the English tradition, based upon 
native landscapes and materials—a jar 
in Tennessee, not Keats's Grecian Urn. 

Like the lush and radiant tropical 
landscapes he so loved, Stevens's vivid 
language can bc richly evocative, flam- 
boyant, and sometimes overwhelm. 
ing But those who (like the Hartford 
insurance man) are puzzled by Stev- 
ens’s “obscurity” should not worry if 
they cannot make out certin passages 
or poems. For, as Merrill finds, even 
when not completely or rationally 
comprehended, the beauty of his im- 
ages and the sounds ot his verbal 
music offer great entice ‘sents and 
rewards that will suffice '!n his late 


work, Stevens's meditatic: « «ichieve a 
new clarity and serenity resignil- 
tion. Though he wasaske;)— inanage 
of unbelief, the poet was nc i nihilist. 
To the end he believed in + funcla- 
menulrealityandthe pow: fm): 10 


know it and shape it th gh his 
creative imagination. St Vs Was 
both a comedian anda met. 1 
He was often laughing, bu 't 
kidding. 
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ELIZABETH BISHOP 


cography and dislocation are dom- 
inant themes in Elizabeth Bishop’s poems, work virtually everyone agrees 
is the most finely crafted of the second generation of Modernists. It may 
well be, as Mark Strand says in the film, that Bishop “never wrote a bad 
poem.” Certainly she never published one. But while her high status con- 
tinues to rise, she maintains a curious position in American poetry. Just as 
the author traveled frequently searching for “home,” the critics—admirers 
all—have had difficulty “placing” her work, although literary historians 
point to certain influences from the early Modernists. 

Like her close friend Marianne Moore, Bishop was a meticulous writer 
who combined precise observation with unusual fancy. She was also a 
scrupulous reviser; “The Moose," for example, took her 20 years to com- 
plete. Bishop's carefully considered poems are, for the most part, easily 
read and apparently straightforward; but they do not make “statements” 
or draw morals explicitly, as Moore's do. Rather, her supple lines are richly 
suggestive and form satisfying art objects in themselves. In this regard and 
in her atrention to the commonplace and use of the vernacular, Bishop 
follows Dr. Williams. In the duality of her temperament she also resembles 
Wallace Stevens. Like him she lived both in New England and Florida, as 
well as the further reaches of Nova Scotia and Brazil. Her first book is 
significantly tithed North & South, and throughout her work, as in 
Stevens's, moods ...1d modes alternate between the coolly meditative and 
warmly expansiv: according to the polarities of climate and locale. The 
most reticent of a ‘hors, she prefers, with Pound and Eliot, to minimize 
personal referencc’ Unlike those bookish masters, she avoids learned allu- 
sions and abstruse « holarship. She is a master of many traditional forms— 
sonnet, sestina, sc g, villanelle—but her use of even the most complex 
ones always seem: itural, never ostentatious or artificial. Her perfect con- 
trol makes her exp. ssion seem easy: she had the gift of the great artist, to 
conceal her artfuli is. 

Bishop didn’t pi on airs or try “to be grander than her own dimen- 
sions,’ James Merr’ vemembers in the program; she makes visitors feel 
welcome inherpo: — world. As Merrill wittily remarks, she was a genius 
“who impersonak anormal woman.” Like other shy and reserved 
people, inpersons! ould be misperceived as aloof, what may have ap- 
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Elizabeth Bishop 


peared to be covness was in fact 
decorum. In print, Bishop could not 
baldly expose her personal life or 
boldly express her feelings, like her 
dear friend Robert Lowell or other 
“confessional” poets like Sylvia Plath 
She didn't want to embarrass people. 
Yet the careful reader (and re-reader) 
will discover ever more subtle depths 
of emotion in her work. In later years, 
Bishop's poetry did become more ob- 
viously autobiographical, But the ex- 
pericnces of this complex “I” signify 
truths beyond the strictly personal. 
For Bishop, the question of identi- 
ty 1s inextricably related to locality. In 
her late “Sonnet.” she writes of “a 
creature divided; / and the compass 
needle / wobbling and wavering, / 
undecided.” Her restless search for self 
was in fact lifelong. As the film traces 
her travels through colorful foouge of 
Nova Scotia and Brazil and the poet's 
many temporary stops between, the 
importance of geography to her life 
and the poems becomes clear: the ex- 
terior details of landscapes provide 
outlines of or indexes to interior ter- 
rains of mind and heart. Besides Mer- 








rilland Strand, close friends including 
Octavio Paz, Mary McCarthy, Robert 
Giroux, and Howard Moss offer per- 
sonal memories of the woman and 
critical commentary on her works 
While the film interprets key poems, it 
visually evokes the texts to give a sense 
of how Bishop saw and wants us to 
see. To complete the “tour,” the pro- 
gram reproduces several pictures of 
family and friends, and art works, in- 
cluding the poct's own paintings and 
collages. Following this cinematic 
map, we discover a writer who, forall 
her surface resemblances to other 
poets, isin substance and style unique- 
ly herself. 

Elizabeth Bishop was born 8 Feb- 
ruary 1911, in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. Her father died when she was 
eight months old. Her mother suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown anct was 
permanently institutionalized when 
Elizabeth was about five; she never 
saw her mother again. (Her mother’s 
collapse is recalled in the story “Inthe 
Village’) Unul she was six, the child 
was raised by her maternal grand- 
parents in Nova Scotia, an idyllic 
period that abruptly eo.<icd when her 
paternal grandparents | ook her back 
to Worcester. In the mension of this 
wealthy butemotional, cold family, 
she developed asthmi zema, and 
bronchitis, the illness ofa lonely 
childhood. Ina favorite: 92m. “‘Inthe 
Waiting Room,” publi: cl in 1976, 
Bishop recountsapivol  spericnce. 
Near her seventh birth... the child 
accompanies herauntts 2 dentist's, 


and leafing through sa onedl 
Geographic, she is sti! the 
strangeness of the peopl: Pal Qae 
zine. Hearing her “foo: id” 
aunt's “ob! of pain.’ th: lis 
surprised by the realizatic: »wWA 
identity anc of her relati: ner 
human beings: “you are: ne 
an Elizabeth, / you are onc i 


Pondering this “unlikely reves on, 
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she says: “] knew that nothing stranger / 
had ever happened, that nothing / 
stranger could ever happen.’ This 
sense of the strange or the peculiar, 
particularly amid the ordinary—the 
notion of the uncanny which Helen 
McNeil develops in her Voices € Vi- 
sions essay—forms a motif in many 
Bishop poems, along with displace- 
ment and homelessness. 

After Walnut Hill School, Bishop at- 
tended Vassar (1930-34), where she 
became editor of the Vassarion, and 
amused the students with her witty 
sense of humor, as her schoolmate 
Mary McCarthy recalls in the film. As 
wt teenager, she had read Whitman, 
Dickinson, Shelley, Browning, Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, as well as H. D. and 
other modern poets she found in an 
anthology edited by Harriet Monroe 
When she reached college, she was 
already an accomptished writer. In 
1944 the Vassar librarian introduced 
her to Marianne Moore, who arranged 
her first professional publication in 
1935. Their first meeting and long 
friendship is recounted in “Efforts of 
Affection: A Memoir of Marianne 
Moore,” in the Collected Prose. 

After graduation, Bishop began her 
travels: New York City to Brittany and 
Paris, then North Africa and Spain, Key 
West, Ircland and Italy, and back to 
Key West, where she sctded for several 
years. (“Florida,” “Joronimo’s House,” 
and “Little Exercise are set in Florida, 
and display some: ving of Wallace 
Stevens's color anc! sage for order.) 
In 19443 she stayed Mexico, where 
she learned Spanis’: and met Pablo 
Neruda. These local. provided occa- 
sions forthe poems 11 form her first 
book, North & Sou (1946). Randall 
Jarrell reviewed the © lection enthus- 
lastically, particular!) The Fish.” and 
classed her with Wil! ins and Robert 
Graves. Jarrell also it) »duced her to 
Robert Lowell, who | d praised the 
book and ranked the thor as “one 


of the best craftsmen alive.” They 
became very close friends (in his 
manic phases, he said he wanted to 
marry her); Bishop later dedicated 
“The Armadillo” to Lowell. who used 
it as 2 model for “Skunk Hour,” and 
returned the compliment. 

Besides “The Fish,” several of the 
poems in North & South have become 
modern classics. The volume opens 
with “The Map” (imaginatively il- 
Justrated in the film), which estab- 
lishes the characterisuc tone and cen- 
tral concerns of Bishop's work, its 
natural rhythm and diction, the mus- 
ing questions, the exact observations 
and unexpected, vivid comparisons. 
Its last line—'More delicate than the 
historitn’s are the map-maker’s col- 
ors'—subtly states the conflict be- 
tween the stability of geography (or at 
least the spacial fixity of artistic car- 
tography) and the flux of human his- 
tory, of time wirh its changes and 
losses. 

More unsettling here are the several 
poems written in Bishop's special kind 
ofsurrealism. As originally conceived 
by arusts and writers in Paris during 
the carly Twenties and Thirties, sur- 
realism was a radical attack on ra- 
nonalism and bourgeois conven- 
tionality. aimed at spontaneity and 
unity of exterior and interior “reality,” 
by breaking down barriers between 
the conscious and unconscious mind 
through techniques such as automatic 
writing and use of “found objects” 
and dream imagery. Bishop first 
visited Paris in the mid-Thirties and 
admired several surrealist artists, her 
famous “Cirque dHiver” and “A Mon- 
ument” clearly show influences of de 
Chiricoand Max Ernst. The happy ac- 
cident of a newspaper misprint for 
mammoth occasioned “The Man- 
Moth. with its bizarre central image 
and cerie, Kafkaesque fantasy of life in 
the modern metropolis. (‘An oracle 
spoke from the page of the New York 





Times, kindly explaining New York Ci- 
ty to me,’ she wryly remarked.) Sur- 
realism, derived both from French and 
South American sources, became a 
major mode in post-World War II 
American poetry. But, as Helen McNeil 
points out in her essay, “Bishop was 
there first time round in the 1930s and 
then, living in Brazil, came to know 
Latin-American poetry at first hand.” 
However, while Bishop also examines 
the state between dreaming and wak- 
ing in several dream-poems and often 
produces surrealistic effects, she is not 
a true surrealist. She is always in con- 
trol of structure; the found-objects of 
her poems are, tike her words, careful- 
ly managed in forms of high finish. 

After the success of North & South, 
Bishop was awarded a Guggenheim 
Fellowship and was named Consul- 
tant in Poetry at the Library of Con- 
gress (1949-50). In 1951 she received 
a fellowship from Bryn Mawr College 
and set out on a trip around South 
America. An accident forced her to 
stop in Rio de Janeiro. She stayed in 
Brazil for almost 20 years, living with 
her friend Lota de Macedo Soares. The 
land and literature affected Bishop 
deeply, providing a “clarifying mirror,’ 
as Merrill puts it, to sce her subjects 
freshly, Octavio Paz observes that, in 
contrast to Puritan New England, 
South America allowed Bishop to ex- 
ternalize her feelings. She learned Por- 
tuguese and translated the Brazilian 
prose classic Minha Vida de Menina 
(as The Diary of “Helen Morley,” 
1957) and many poems later included 
in The Complete Poems (1969) and An 
Anthology of Twentieth Century Bra- 
zilian Poetry (1972). Meanwhile, she 
continued work on her own poems, as 
wellas prose. In 1955 she published A 
Cold Spring (which includes “At the 
Fishhouses”’) and, combined with the 
first collection, it was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for 1956. 

In 1965 Bishop published Ques- 


tions of Travel, whose title poem 
describes scenes in Brazil and muses 
on the nature of travel, asking the cen- 
tral question: ‘Should we bave stayed 
at bome, / wherever that may be?” 
Other poems in the “Brazil” section of 
the book depict places and people 
near her house (‘‘Manuelzinho,” 
“Squatter’s Children’) and life along 
the Amazon (“The Riverman’). Inthe 
long ballad “'The Burglar of Babylon,” 
as in the earlier “‘Jeronimo's House” 
and in the later “Pink Dog” (published 
posthumously in 1979), Bishop's 
subject is poverty. In contrast to the 
rhetoric of social protest poems of the 
Thirties and Sixties, Bishop's criticism 
is statecl more subtly. In “‘The Burglar,’ 
she addresses the condition of ‘‘The 
poor who come to Rio / And can't go 
home again,” by retelling the story of 
a folk-hero fugitive hunted down in 
the hills by the army as people in the 
slums and the wealthy on their ter- 
races fook on. In “Pink Dog,’ her 
indignation over the disparity be- 
tween rich and poor is expressed by 
joining images of the naked, stray 
bitch and revelers at Cs: nival. (Bish- 
op’s telling contrasts hc. ind in the 
dialectic of the river pom “‘Santa- 


rem,” are dramatically —ightighted 
in the film.) Inthe se ion titled 
“Elsewhere, the pow cturns to 
scenes of her NovaScot —hildhood 
and printsherunusual ni: ry-rhyme 
memoirofEzraPoundin — isits to St. 
Elizabeths,’’ as well as oc ‘inely 
observed “Sandpiper.” 

In 1969 Bishop's at-thi! ome 
plete Poems appeared. i ived 
the National Book Awi: aad 
begun teaching, and aft: he 
gave a course each fall at In 
1974 she moved to Bost st 
home. In 1976 she j;: ed 
Geography 11, which we Me ia= 


tional Book Critics Cirele sv od. 
Among its ten poems are In ie 
Waiting Room” and “The Moos a 


masterful example of Bishop's use of 
the extraordinary amid the common- 
place. Passengers ona bus chatand ex- 
change banalities, when suddenly a 
moose appears in the middle of the 
road: “Towering, antlerless, /highasa 
church, /homely asa house /(or, safe 
as houses).’ As this strange appari- 
tion sniffs at the hood of the bus, the 
speaker asks, “Why, why do we all 
feel /(we all feel) this sweet /sensation 
ofjoy?” Perhaps the most remarkable 
poem here is “Crusoe in England,’ 
which portrays the old castaway’'s 
memories of his island existence, his 
attichment to the now-dead Friday, 
and, ironically, his painful cstrange- 
ment though he's now returned home 
It is tempting to read a personal 
message the poet may be obliquely 
sending here In “One Art,” she puts 
the matter of time’s passing different- 
ly but directly. Contemplating her 
losses—emotional or otherwise—she 


The Collected Po. 
Tne Collected Pr 
“Elizabeth Bishoy 
In Five Tempe 
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says: “the art of losing’s not too hard to 
master / though it may look like ( Write 
it!) like disaster.’ On 7 October 1979, 
Elizabeth Bishop died. suddenly, of a 
brain aneurysm 

When she was awarded the Neu- 
stadt Prize, the poet remarked that all 
her life she had “lived and behaved 
very much like that sandpiper {in her 
poem]—just running along the edges 
of different countries and continents, 
‘looking for something’ ” As is ap- 
parent in all she wrote, no one had a 
better eye than this artist. Through her 
perception, she permits us to share her 
vision. “To look was for Bishop toact, ’ 
Helen McNcil writes, “and acts for her 
carried moral weight. Bishop's moder- 
nist ‘look’ leads to much older kinds of 
knowledge, to lessons concerning the 
integrity of all life and the wisdom to 
be gained by looking steadily at it. To 
read her poetry is to experience that 
skilled wisdom.” 
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obert Lowell was the most promi- 
nent American poet of the middle generation, and in the middle in more 
ways than one. His affinities with the Great Tradition are evident in his fre- 
quent allusions to European history, classical mythology, and Christian 
theology. At the same time, he is rooted in the American past, claiming 
heritage from the Puritans and finding inspiration in Melville and 
Hawthorne. In spirit he is close to the American Romanticism of Williams 
and Whitman, especially in his democratic idealism; and like both, he 
makes striking use of particularizing details drawn from our native culture. 
In his early work, Lowell fuses traditional poetry with Modernist tech- 
niques, melding thought and imagistic concreteness in an elaborately pat- 
terned but dramatic style. The cerebral content and complex structures 
of his first poems are reminiscent of the work of T. S. Eliot, who, in turn, 
admired the young Lowell and became his English publisher. Like Pound, 
whom he visited at St. Elizabeths and whose picture hung in his stucly, 
Lowell had wide knowledge of history—one might say he too became 
obsessed with it—and throughout his work he employs the horrendous 
past to make oblique commentaries on the degraded present ike those 
eminent expatriates, Lowell lived in Europe, though only bric 
After he sailed back from Italy in the mid-Fifties, Lowell unde: ont a sca- 
change. In middle age, the poet now merged public with perso: history. 
Following the lead of younger contemporaries, especially the -o-called 
confessional poets Allen Ginsberg and W. D. Snodgrass, his» +n si\le 


shifted from the densely textured formalism of the early work (0. bore 
Open structures and autobiographical subject matter ths ° idl 
characterize a great deal of American poetry to the present. In 
tions from Life Studies (1959) through Flistory (1973), Lowell d 
reflective portraits of historical personages and his family w dd 
revelations about his disturbed psyche and troubled relationsh 
while, the writer's private pains were echoed in the citizen-poc: s 
over national policy. And in the midst of the protest movements ¢ ‘ - 
nam era, Lowell himself became a public figure. 

In the film Robert Lowell: A Mania for Phrases, the several». if 


the author and his art are warmly recalled by his schoolmate John « !i...- 
son, his publisher Robert Giroux, and his second wife Elizabeti !1: |- 
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Robert Lowell 


wick. The poet himself appears in 
several interviews and moving 
readings of his work, accompanied on 
screen by photographs of original 
Manuscripts, with the writer's fre- 
quent revisions. The poets and critics 
Frank Bidart, Robert Hass, and An- 
thony Hecht interpret in detail a 
number of Lowell’s best poems, show- 
ing how his techniques support his 
unusual perspectives on and uses of 
history. With great sensitivity, Derek 
Walcott further explores the nuances 
of Lowell's language \‘hile illustrating 
the texts with historical and recent 
foouge, the film ope! a family picture 
album depicting the; -opleand places 
significant in Lowe ''s artistic life 
Viewed together, thc | verse segments 
ofthe program forn) sot only a lively 
portrait Of a central »oet but a brief 
survey of the major) nts of our time 

Given his notable »rogenitors and 
individual genius, 11 s not surprising 
that the poet shou | have intently 
studi«:d the past, cl: sen this profes- 
sion, and become ii. olved in the po- 
litical issues of the iv. Robert Traill 
Spence Lowell IV vy .s born 1 March 
1917 in Boston, an. into one of the 
oldest, richest, a «1 most distin- 





guished families in America. Though 
his father came from one Of its poorer 
branches, Lowell could count an ori- 
ginal Mayflower settler. a Revolu- 
tionary War general, several notable 
preachers, scholars, and princes of 
industry among his ancestors, not to 
mention (and he preferred not to) the 
poets James Russcll Lowell and Amy 
Lowell. 

Lowell's lifelong fascination with 
power and those who abuse it began 
early. His childhood hobbies were col- 
lecting toy soldiers and reading about 
military heroes, especially Napoleon. 
In the film, a summer neighbor recalls 
the boy's mother telling her not to give 
Bobby adventure stories, since she 
didn't want him to get ideas. He really 
didn’t need any: in grammar school he 
was already a brawler. In prep school 
he acquired his nickname Cal—short 
for Caligula, one of the more depraved 
Roman emperors. Young Robert's rela- 
tions with his bossy mother and Navy 
Commander (but ineffectual) father 
were usually strained, as may be 
gathered from several poems. *‘Fa- 
ther,” for example, recounts the inci- 
dent in which the 19-year-old poct 
knocked that parent down during a 
quarrel. “Sailing Home From Rapallo” 
makes a most curious elegy to his 
mother. In several poems, Lowell ex- 
pressed guilt and remorse for the pain 
he caused them and others who loved 
him. But, as Anthony Hecht observes, 
the poet's rebelliousness seemed 
directed at all paternal figures. His 
famous public protests against govern- 
ment authority appear to have 
stemmed is much from psychological 
factors as moral principles. 

Midway through St. Mark’s School, 
the rowdy adolescent suddenly 
turned into 2 serious student. He then 
followed the Lowell destiny and 
entered Harvard. But, as he explains in 
the program, he was dissatisfied and 
left after a year and a half. At this 
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critical juncture in 1937, the aspiring 
poet met and greatly impressed Ford 
Madox Ford, who was about to visit 
the poet and critic Allen Tate in Ten- 
nessee. With amusement, John 
Thompson recalls Tate was rather sur- 
prised to find Lowell pitching a pup- 
tent on his lawn, but immediately 
recognized his genius and became a 
mentor. At Vanderbilt, Lowell also 
studied with the great teacher John 
Crowe Ransom. The courtly old 
Southern gentleman and the bois- 
terous Bostonian became like father 
and son, and when Ransom moved to 
Kenyon College, Lowell joined him. 
“It saved my life,” the poet says in the 
film, noting that living in the South 
made him realize how much ofa New 
Englander he was. Thus began his in- 
tense study of the Puritans and “what 
succeeded them.” At Kenyon, healso 
became close friends with the poet 
Randall Jarrell, a superb but acerbic 
critic whose splendid reviews of 
Lowell's early work heralded his great 
career. 

In 1940 Lowell graduated at the top 
of his class with a degree in Classics, 
then studied for a year with the in- 
fluential New Critics Cleanth Brooks 
and Robert Penn Warren. In !940 he 
also married the novelist Jean Stafford, 
and the following year he became a 
Catholic. In the film, Hecht speaks 
briefly of the couple's “tormented and 
tormenting” life together, and Hass 
suggests that the poet's religious com- 
mitment was prompted by his anguish 
over World War II. Both the marriage 
and the conversion have been seen as 
acts of rebellion against his parents. 
Lowell's defiance soon became public. 
After trying to enlist in the army and 
the navy, in 1943 Lowell wrote to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt refusing military ser- 
vice; in his conscientious objector 
statement he protested the bombings 
of civilian targets. The story made 
newspaper headlines. Lowell later 


madea poem from his jail experience, 
“Memories of West Street and Lepke.” 
The poem is illustrated in the pro- 
gram, as is Lowell’s powerful elegiac 
sequence ‘The Quaker Graveyard in 
Nantucket,” written in memory of his 
cousin Warren Winslow, who was 
killed in the North Atlantic during the 
war. Documentary footage taken on 
the battleships and from whaling 
vessels accompanies Lowell's reading 
of the work, while Robert Hass ex- 
plains how the author madea political 
poem expressing his rage at the loss of 
the nation’s children, not by direct 
statement, but by adapting the com- 
plex imagery and symbolism of Mel- 
ville’s Moby Dick. 

Lowell included “‘The Quaker 
Graveyard” with an earlier sequence 
“In Memory of Arthur Winslow” (his 
grandfather), and ‘Mr. Edwards and 
the Spider” and “After the Surprising 
Conversions” (drawn from the Puritan 
divine's life and writings) in Lord 
Weary's Castle (1946). Here, and in his 
first, privately printed work, Land of 
Untlikeness (1944), the then-dominant 
influence of Modernism ind the New 
Criticism is evidentin thy tight, com- 
plex formalism and the i:tellectual, 


ironic tone. But the extr.. sdinary vi- 
sionand explosive energ, >f the work 
are Lowell's alone. The bh. > won the 
1947 Pulitzer Prize and i ide Lowell 
famous. In 1948 his stor +y, abusive 
marriage cnded, and th. .oallowing 
yearhe married the nove! Elizabeth 
Hardwick. Meanwhile, |. ‘veil’s reli- 
gious faith waned, andth = crn. al 
vinistic theological perspc ithe 
early work, with its emp Ta 
man’s sinful nature, was suc ci by 
a secular focus on destruc: in 
psychology. 

Of this Lowell had firs: x- 


perience. In 1949 he wa} de 
tionalized for severe mani - 
sion, as recalled in “Waki: 3 
Blue” and “Home After Three “iv is 


Away.” The illness recurred regularly 
thereafter, causing great apprehension 
and pain to himself and all around 
him. Robert Giroux notes that these 
phases were not productive for the 
writer. Inthe program, Hardwick also 
touches on these episodes, and des- 
cribes their happy interlude abroad, 
especially in Italy and Holland. Lowell 
himself discusses his interest in 
Renaissance art and its relation to 
power, while the film visualizes the 
text of “Florence.” This sequence also 
counterpoints travel scenes and news. 
reel footage of Mussolini's violent end 
with the text of “Beyond the Alps," 
which the author explains is a poem 
“about people who go beyond 
nature,” as well as a “declaration of 
[his] faith, or lack of faith.’ 

After his return to the U.S., Lowell 
began teaching. At Boston University 
his students included Sylvia Plath and 
Anne Sexton, who later became prom- 
inent for their “confessional” poetry. 
Lowell's own stylistic transformation 
in this mode bec.ume evident in his 
highly influenti» Léfe Studies (1959), 
which includes Skunk Hour” and 
other much-a nired poems high- 
lighted in the m. As noted earlier, 
“Skunk Hou; as modeled on his 
friend Elizal: 1 Bishop's “‘The Ar- 
madillo,’ and — © clarity and flowing 
Narrative te.  iques of her work 
generally scr’ | us examples for the 
more direct essible style Lowell 
now adopte 

In “Skunk 
ly reveals: ‘** 
had in fact 


dur” the poet candid- 
mind's not right.” He 
fcred several break- 


downs in th lies, and, as Hardwick 
relates, he ildn't write. She sug- 
gested he prose. What began as 


sercises in autobiog- 
‘nto the moving poctic 
fe Studies. Here, with 
s and brilliant phrases, 
recreates scenes from 
My Last Afternoon with 


therapeuti 
raphy turn: 
portraits oi 
precise deci. 
Lowell vivi. 
childhood 


Uncle Devereux Winslow” (drama- 
tized in the film) and “Dunbarton,” 
and recalls “Grandparents.” Equally 
poignant are several memoirs of his 
friends Ford Madox Ford and Delmore 
Schwartz, his hapless father, and his 
own troubled self. For all the feeling of 
spontaneity in these and later poems, 
their colloquial language and open- 
ness of form—which enhance the im- 
pression ofsincerity—the critics in the 
film emphasize how finely this work 
too is crafted. Lowell never approved 
of the Beats’ undisciplined approach 
to technique. In his new “liberation,” 
Lowell continued to compose very 
carefully, packing his seemingly casual 
lines with meaning. 

In 1960 Life Studies won the Na- 
tional Book Award. Four years later, 
Lowell published For the Union Dead. 
whose justly acclaimed title poem is 
closely examined in the film. Beyond 
the immediate appcal of its evocative 
images, the work is a superb example 
of Lowell's ability to combine private 
memories with historical events, 
while implying moral questions and 
pointing political issues—cultural 
decline, racial injustice, nuclear 
annihilation—beyond the merely per- 
sonal. The social conscience 
displayed in his poetry, early and late, 
Lowell now demonstrated, dramati- 
cally, in public protests. In 1965, in op- 
position to the Vietnam War, he turned 
down President Johnson's invitation 
to attend The White House Festival of 
the Arts. In October of 1967, he 
gained further attention in the well- 
publicized “march” on the Pentagon. 
Many of his political experiences are 
related in the sonnets he printed in 
Notebook 1967-8 (1969, revised 
1970). 

Reworking material in the expand- 
ed Notebook and adding new poems, 
Lowell produced three books, all pub- 
lished in 1973. In History, the largest, 
the poet represents a lifetime of study 


in fascinating vignettes of artistic, 
musical, and literary figures (Marlowe, 
Rembrandt, Beethoven, Coleridge, 
Frost, Williams), and a gallery of 
political personages from Alexander 
the Great to Eugene McCarthy. The 
sonnets of the latter group formacon- 
cise chronicle of conquest, violence, 
cruelty, lust, vanity, and corruption 
through the ages. From public sub- 
jects, Lowell turned to private affairs in 
For Lizzie and Harriet (on Elizabeth 
Hardwick and their daughter) and The 
Dolphin (on his third wife,Lady 
Caroline Blackwood, whom he mar- 
tied in 1972, and their son Sheridan 
and their life in England). In 1976 his 
Selected Poenis appeared, followed by 
his last book, Day by Day, in 1977. In 
the elegiac final work, Lowell recon- 
siders his central themes, searching for 
understanding, but not succeeding. As 
the title implies, the poet came to ac- 
cept the present condition withouta 
grand plan. In his eloquent “‘Epi- 
logue,” he feels everything he writes 
“seems 2 snapshot... heightened from 
life, / yet paralyzed by fact.” Then he 
adds: 
Yet why not say what bappened? 


Pray for the grace of accuracy... 
While riding ina taxiin Manhattan, 
Robert Lowell died of a heart attack, 12 
September 1977. At his death, he was 
preeminent among his contemporar- 
ies and one of the most influential of 
the post-Modernist poets. Reviewing 
his first book, Randall Jarrell had 
foretold that Lowell would produce 
“[s]ome of the best poems of the next 
years.” But even that prescient critic 
could not have known in what surpris- 
ing directions Lowell's gifts of in- 
tellect, language, and poctic vision 
would lead him. In his psychological 
and spiritual crises, and in the his- 
torical subjects and stylistic shifts in 
his work, Lowell came to embody 
many of the painful moral and artistic 
tensions of our disturbing times. 
Despite his achievement, some critics 
remain ambivalent about the poet’s 
career and the evolution of his writing. 
But reading the best work that fol- 
lowed Lowell's carly triumphs makes 
it difficult to deny that Randall Jarrell 
was right when forty years igo he 
boldly predicted that ihese poems 
willbe read aslongas ny 1. remember 
English.” 
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ylvia Plath’s roles—as woman, poet, 


and persona in her poems—are difficult to separate. After her death in 
1963, this confusion was compounded by the emergence of yet another 
Sylvia Plath: the tragic symbol representing the anguish and destructive 
conflicts experienced by modern women. As much as Plath’s powerful, 


disturbing art, 


this totemic figure, often appropriated by feminist causes, 


attracted and continues to fascinate a large public, including many not 
ordinarily readers of poetry. For those who identify with her real-life 


drama and wit 


h the anger expressed in her confessional writing. Plath 


has become 1 kind of contemporary icon. In both her life and art, they 
find a powerful image of that debilitating modern phenomenon, the 


divided self. 


Plath did not, of course, create the myth that developed after her death 
and now envelopes her work, though the autobiographical elements in her 
writing encouraze it. But the mythology still causes misperception of her 
poetry, or at least complicates a just assessment of her achievement. Like 
the others in this series, the film Sylvia Plath carefully examines both the 


facts of the life 
ticularly illumi 
two mingle. It 


<ithe several facets of the writer's art. The program is par- 
ling as it clarifies how, in the special case of this poet, the 
ven more valuable when it distinguishes between Plath’s 


lifeand her po. — technique, separating the autobiographical elements in 


the poems fr 
In the film. 
Clarissa Roch: 
Alvarez—as ° 
scholar and | 
Aurelia Plath 
recordings, ii 
reads from s 
imagery; an 
trates some « 
to further c 
Sylvia Pla 
father, anen 
ard text on 


the archetypes she projects from her personal history. 
( history is recounted by some of her closest associates— 
ido Merwin, her classmate Margaret Shook, the critic A. 
as her teacher Wilbury Crockett. the noted feminist 
1 Sandra M. Gilbert, and, most tellingly, by her mother 
i¢ poet herself appears in numerous photographs and in 
hich she discusses her family life and her poetic aims and 
-of her famous poems. Plath’s work is filled with potent 
the film presents documentary footage of her life, it illus- 
1¢ poet’s best work with surreal and stvlized visualizations 

cy the emotional force of her stark, compelling lines. 

Was born 27 October 1932 in Winthrop, Massachusetts. Her 
nologist and professor at Boston University, wrote a stand- 
onblebees and Their Ways. Her mother was his student 








Sylvia Plath 


and 20 years younger than her hus- 
band when they married. Aurclia 
remembers that when Otto Plath died, 
following 2 foot amputation caused by 
long-undiagnosed diabetes, the cight- 
year-old Sylvia told her: “I'll never 
speak to God again.” In fact, she never 
recovered from the loss, and her rage 
and grief are expressed in her most 
provocative poems. As carly as grade 
and high school Plath wrote and pub- 
lished verse. Al 13, she learned to type; 
her mother says the speed-typist con- 
sidered the machine an extension of 
her body Mr. Crockett, her high 
school English instructor, recalls she 
was a precocious student who reada 
great deal. Her first short story was 
published, in Seventeen, in her senior 
year. 

Plath attended Smith College 
(1951-55) on a full scholarship. As 
Margaret Shook points out, Smith's 
mission then, in keeping with the 
tenor of the times, was not only to pro- 
vide strong academic training but to 
turn girls into “ladies.” Plath herself 


was committed to intellectual and ar- 
tistic achievement. She also wanted to 
be popular, an “all-American girl.’ For 
the young poet, as for other talented 
women of her generation, the con- 
tradictions were not easily resolved. 
The social conventions of the pre- 
liberation Fifties that dictated that 
young females marry also demanded 
they renounce aspirations toa career. 
But Plath, who largely accepted the 
conventional images portrayed in 
popular magazines, wanted both mar- 
triage and a career, as Helen McNeil 
notes in her Vo/ces & Visions essay. 
Always extremely ambitious and 
compctitive, Plath won prizes for her 
poetry, anda guest editorship at 
Mademoiselle in her junior year. On 
the magazine job, the cultural conflicts 
were acutely pointed, as she was ex- 
pected to play the role of reporter- 
writer (she interviewed the likes of 
Marianne Moore and Richard Wilbur), 
while acting the part of young sophis- 
ticate about town, with eiatching hat 
and gloves ever at the scady fora 
photo session. “Plath’sre tion) > this 


‘test’ seems to have been - of exe ite: 
ment followed by pan michel 
writes. When she failed ci ea 
Harvard writing course t: Cr, 
her self-confidence co] iKO 
story of her nervous bre: id 
mystcrious “disappearanc d 
in the film. These events. s 
reflections voiced throv 
uonal Esther Greenwood a 
her autobiographical nov 1 
Jar, published under the 
toria Lucas shortly before : 

Despite the suicide ati ! 
bouts of depression, Plath j 
summa cum laude and v. +} 


bright Fellowship to Newnham « 
lege, Cambridge, from which slic t 
her M.A. in 1957. At Cambridge. 
met Ted Hughes, today the Poct Lat 
ate of England. Hughes cut a dashi 
figure: with sharp features and ada: 


Qysaagug curipuy Maraqny Ayr yo Hop aay] IUI wos 


brooding gaze completing the visage 
of the Romantic poet, he had an ouc- 
sized talent to match the image. Plath 
felt she had finally met her match. 
Following a passionate four-month 
courtship, they married in 1956. 

In 1957 they went to the Srates, 
Plath with a teaching job at Smith, and 
Hughes at the University of Massachu- 
setts. Both decided the academic life 
was not for them, and they moved to 
Boston, where Plath audited Robert 
Lowell's creating writing seminar at 
Boston University. Lowell's Life 
Studies would soon be published, and 
provide a model for Plath’s own con- 
fessional verse, though, as McNeil 
observes, Lowell ‘didn’t direct the 
conception of self in her poems.” 
Plath was also reading, and imitating, 
Theodore Roethke. learning from him 
how classical myth and nursery 
rhymes could be ad:pted for herown 
“self-poetry.” 

In Lowell's clas. Plath met her friend 
Anne Sexton. © ho was also to gain 
fame as a cor -ssional poct and 
suicide. Sexto: er recounted: “We 
talked death ai. chis was life forus...1 
know thatsuc:. ‘oscination with death 
sounds stran) (one does not argue 
that it isn’t -one knows it /s— 
there’s no sc), and that people 
cannotund: ind.” Despite their in- 
uumacy, Plu: -ereeived Sexton as 2 
poctic rivi) she did Adrienne Rich, 
who in fic came the leading femi- 
NISL poet i «co next decade. In con- 
trast to Ric MeNeil notes, Plath ex- 
pressedc« inpt for sisterhood and 
distaste fe iibacy, barrenness, and 
aging in ial poems. Her ambiva- 
lence to ord female identity is 


marked, : und her alienation from 
herown | vis often couched in her 
colorsyn lismand imagery of steril- 
itvandd. 4. notably in “The Moon 
and the Worces seid pemmanc 
“Tulips.” 

In Dec. ber of 1959, Plath and 


Hughes returned to England, where 
their first child, Frieda, was born the 
following year. This was a relatively 
happy period. In the film, Dido Mer- 
win recalls how much they were in 
love, and Plath herself speaks about 
the joys of motherhood. In 1962 
Nicholas was born, and both children 
became subjects of several poems. All 
her life Plath had tried, as 2 woman 
and as a writer, to please first her 
mother, then teachers and editors, and 
now Ted While in the States, she had 
been working onthe first drafts of The 
Bell Jar and tried to publish her first 
book, The Colossus, without success. 

At the same time, as the dutiful wife- 
secretary she typed Hughes's poems 

and continued to act as his “manager.” 

preparing and submitting his mianu- 

scripts. When Hughes's first book was 

published, in 1957, she wrote her 

mother. “lam so happy is book is c- 

cepted first. It will make it so much 

easier when mine is accepted... 1 can 

rejoice then, much more, knowing 

Ted is ahead of me.” 

Eventually her own first book was 
accepted by a London publisher and 
appeared after Frieda’s birth in 1960. 
The reviews of The Colossus were not 
glowing, but critics commended her 
wit, expert use of language, and tech- 
nical skill. The New Criticism and 
Eliot's tenet of “impersonality” held 
sway when Plath was in college, and 
during her diligent apprenticeship she 
studied (among many others) Yeats, 
Eliot, Dylan Thomas, and particularly 
WH. Auden. Not surprisingly. then, 
most of the poems in this highly dis- 
ciplined, intellectual collection dis- 
play regular forms and metrics, com- 
plex syntax. and dense rhetorical 
structures. An exception to this then 
rather standard stvle is “The Dis- 
quieting Muses” (written in 1957), 
which draws its strange imagery from 
ade Chirico painting of that name. As 
Sandra Gilbert notes in the film, here 





Plath transforms the traditional figure 
ofthe witch into asymbol of “terrify- 
ing female power.” In the poem the 
speaker repeatedly blames Mother for 
her unhappy fate. Aurelia was hurt by 
the poem, but Plauh’s friend Clarissa 
Roche notes in the program that, after 
Otto died, Aureha handled Sylvia like 
certain mothers of “child film stars.” 

In the summer of 1961, the Hugheses 
moved to a smiall village in Devon. 
Though busy with domestic chores 
(she also took up beekeeping), Plath 
was now writing a great deal. Hughes 
has noted that she changed her old, 
laborious method of composition and 
wrote at ‘top speed, as one might 
write an urgent letter.’ Plath had found 
her truc voice. The transition from the 
old to the new Plath styles can be 
heard in “The Moon and the Yew 
Tree.” What started as an exercise in 
description set by Hughes turned in- 
to something quite different, as de- 
tailed in the film. “I simply cannot see 
where there is to get to,’ the poem 
begins. It ends: “And the message of 
the yew tree is blackness—blackness 
and silence.” 

Blackness began in carnest with a 
miscarriage, followed by an appendec- 
tomy (the occasion for Tulips”) and 
another pregnancy After Nicholas was 
born, in January of 1962, Plath’s mar- 
riage began to fallapart From the start, 
Plath may have felt insecure with her 
husband. In many ways, Hughes was 
a father-substitute, as well as artistic 
mentor, from whom she sought ap- 
proval. Indeed, all her life she had tried 
to fulfill others’ expectations. When 
Hughes left her, the perfectionist felt 
she had failed again, and was devas- 
tated. 

Yet the separation proved a libera- 
tion artistically. In the film, Clarissa 
Roche says Plath was now able to peel 
away the old, artificial selves, though 
she felt lost without them. For all the 
psychic turmoil and despite the bur- 


dens of raising two very young child- 
ren alone in asmall London flat, Plath 
was incredibly productive. A. Alvarez 
notes that in the last nine months of 
her life Plath was turning out two and 
three poems a day: they were “unstop- 
pabie.” She was writing with an inten- 
sity comparable to Keats's in his last 
days. Like him, she was racing the 
clock. This work would fill four col- 
lections printed after her death. 

In his Foreword to Arre/, the book 
that brought Plath fame in 1965, 
Robert Lowell notes its “manner of 
feeling is controlled hallucination.” In 
this “autobiography of a fever,” Plath 
finally, painfully confronts the past 
and the dark forces within her. The 
most discussed of the poems is “Dad- 
dy.” Unresolved conflicts about Father 
had been expressed in “The Col- 
ossus’ (written as late as 1959), whose 
speaker cries: “‘] shall never get you 
put together entirely,” and questions 
whether she should escape or try to 
reconstruct this crumbling monu- 
ment. In “Daddy,” the patriarchal col- 
Ossus reappears—"Marble- heavy, a bag 
full of God, / Ghastly statue’—then 
with ashock, the flgure is transformed 
into a Nazi, and the spes<er’s rage, 
grief, and masochism are identitficd 
with the Holocaust. The poem in- 
cludes several autobies cape at 
references (see stanzas 2. 133 | 
many readers have ken offense «)! 
Plath should equate herp 
uons and misfortunes wit. 
tragedy of such monstron. prvpor- 
tions. In her essay, McNeil discusses 
Plath’s poetic strategy, and in the iim 
Professor Gilbert distinguishes be- 
tween Otto Plath and the mytho- 
logized figure of the father in “The 
Colossus,” which the poct uses as a 
“vehicle through which she can think 
about history and the world.” When, 
in “Daddy,” the persona says: “Daddy, 
I have to kill you” and “I have always 
been scared of you" and “‘Every 


woman adores a fascist'—Professor 
Shook finds Plath is addressing not 
only her personal situation but that of 
women gencrally. 

Though she was nota feminist her- 
self, many feminist writers have seen 
Plath’s late work as anticipating and 
expressing the new sensibility and 
consciousness of women. Comment- 
ing on “Daddy” for a BBC program, 
Plath herself described the poem 
merely as a case history of “a girl with 
an Electra complex.” In a BBC inter- 
view, she stated she was not in sym- 
pathy with simple “cries from the 
heart": “I believe that one should be 
able to control and manipulate ex- 
periences, even the most terrifying,” 
but, she adds, “with an informed and 
intelligent mind.” Besides the violent 
emotions, the poet draws upon a wide 
range of expcriences, and some of her 
most affecting work focuses on or- 
dinary domestic situations. 

Unfortunately, the extreme psycho- 
logical realities Plath transformed in 
her art Wer notamenable to control 
in her life. Commenting on ‘“‘Lady 
Lazarus. A. Alvarez notes Plath’s 
bravado, ven arrogance, as she recalls 
her earl) suicide attempts: “It’s the 


theatrical / Comeback in broad day,” 
the “Amused shout: / ‘A miracle!’ / That 
knocks me out.” [In the poems famous 
lines, she says: 

Dying 

Is an art, like everything else, 

1 do tt exceptionally well 
Sylvia Plath asphixiated herself 11 
February 1963. 

The Bell Jar had just been published 
(14 January), and following the acclaim 
for Arfel the novel and The Colossus 
were reissued. In 1971, three other col- 
lections were formed from her prolific 
late creative period: the “transitional 
poems” of Crossing the Water, Crystal 
Gazer and Other Poems, and Winter 
Trees. Plath wrote to her mother 
almost daily, and in 1975 Aureliaeclited 
a collection of their correspondence 
from 1950-63 in Letters Home. In 
1982 The Journals of Sylvia Plath was 
published, following Hughes's edition 
of The Collected Poents. The example 
of her work created 2 major mode in 
American poetry, especially in the 
Seventies, and biographies and full- 
length critical studies continue to 
increase. As a poet and a personality, 
Plath remains a haunting presence. 
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